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[I ONLY WANT TO STAY HERE TO BE NEAR YOU,” HE SAID, WITHOUT A MOMENT’S HESITATION.] 


LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 


——= 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was the night of the Dragoons’ Bal!, and 
Mrs, Fortescue and son and daughter were 
patiently waiting in the hall for Nellie. Pre- 
sently she came ie Ame the wide stair- 
case in Madame Elise’s -dress, carrying an 
enormous white bouquet in her hand, and 
—s everything that her best friends could 


Her gown was white si?k and tulle and 
silver; in her hair were three superb diamond 
stars, and round her throat a rivitre of the 
same bright stones—family jewels, never worn 
before. 

** How do ILlook?”’ she asked, running down 
the last few steps, and making a deep curtsey 
to Mrs. Fortescue, who sat on a hall chair in 
regal splendour, 

* You look charming, my dear! Your dress 
ped gv ay and your diamonds magnificent! ” 

Mrs. Fortescue, ye 
‘* He won't recognise them, I suppose ?”’ 





said Mary, in a lower tone, as she helped her 
friend into a long, white satin cloak, lined with 
soft white fur. 

‘*No, no! my dear! He never saw them ; 
they belonged to the other side of the house! 
You need not be alarmed.” 

“* You will take the shine out of everybody 
to-night,” said Teddy, staring hard at her 
stars, as he helped her into the brougham. 
‘‘How they flash and shine. I’ve never seen 
them before! Been in pawn?” facetiously. 

“No!” returned Nellie, laughing; “this is 
their first appearance for years! ” 

“T’m sure the Dragoons ought to feel 
higbly honoured,’’ he said, ey: 

‘Of course they will be! Mind you tell 
them!’ impressively. 

“By the way, I suppose those queer friends 
of Ravenhill’s will be here to-night? I shall 
go in for Mrs. Burton Montagu. I’m sure 
she’s good fun!” said Captain Fortescue. 

“Why not the black-eyed beauty?” sug- 
gested his sister, with a laugh. 

“Oh ! It strikes me that she has other fish 
to fry—and any way, Idon’tadmireher. She 
looks a dangerous voleanio sort of individaal. 





T’ll leave her to Ravenhill. Here we are. 
By George! what acrowd! The whole street 
is blocked. There are some people getting out 
‘and walking. What a hurry they are in! 
The Westbury lot, of course!” 

Ten minutes later, when they made their 
way under the porch, and up the red-carpeted 
steps, and into the ladies’ dressing-room, they 
found Lady Westbury and her two friends 
still in possession of the cheval glass, arranging 
their dresses, their hair, and their complexions. 
Mrs. Burton, in deep red again, Lady Westbary 
in black, Mrs, Derwent in old gold satin and 
tulle, very low in the neck, and with two 
straps for sleeves across her round, white 
shoulders; in her hair three bands of gold, 
and in her hand a scarlet bouquet. She 
looked like Cleopatra, only wanting the asp ; 
but that she carried, had ple but known, 
under her tongue—behind her large, square 
white teeth. 

The party exchanged a few words with Mrs. 
Fortescue, stared broadly and exhaustively 
at the pretty slight girl in the white cloak; 
and ‘were presented to “ Mrs. Hill.”” When 


Mrs. Hill’removed her wraps they stared stil/ 
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What hexiens Wie d@amonie! What @ dress! hiro. Would si she ever easel the ol, o 
them with rage-and envy, heir six ‘sy ae r and done withy years ‘i 
oe in every item of fhe pretty figure! t ed—never to bé apane 
before them. Ths Mrs. Hill looked quite a cy She would not. She 30 closed he _ re Red yt 


gil —was not abit made upd Mo, and eui-)| the fact, shut 


ent] had heaps of money ! 
our married daughter, Mrs. Fortescue, I 
pesume?” said Mrs. Derwent, sweetly. 

"Ob, 161 bat “my adopted daug iter 1” 
returned, Mrs. Fortescue, hastily, movin 
away 589 as to m room for the crowds 
of and ladies, old and 
young, who had came cramming in as the 
music had struck up, and the ball had com- 
menced, Mrs. Fortescue and her two young 
ladies passed out after Lady Westbury and 
her party, and found Lord Ravenhill on the 
landing, evidently waiting for someone. How 
well he locked ia ws dress, with a white 

ower in his button-hole! 

Before he had time to address anyone, Mrs. 
Derwent accossed him eagerly, saying, as she 
seized him,— 

‘*Oh, Hugh! How nice of you to be here to 
meet us; we hardly koow-anyone, Come 
along ’’—taking his arm confidentially—‘ Iam 
going to give you the first Lancers and half-a- 
dozen waltzes.” 

Nellie, who was standing behind them, 
heard this generous offer with her own 
astonished ears. “ Hugh,” too! Could thia, 
Mrs. Derwent, this bold-looking woman, 
with the bare ‘shoulders, be the one woman 
he had so mysteriously alluded to? Wikhat 
an odious, forward, hateful creature! “The 
crowd was such that Lord Homenbill: 5 Ris 
partner were carried away by it, and 
fell back on Teddy, who escorted her to where: 
the hosts received theirguests. At theentrance 
to the fine old oak-lined town-hall, which. was 


lit up by @ profusion of wax candles, and de.. 1 


henears to 
awaken her common sénee, Ed aes to ae 
in her heart that he.was as much her slave as 
ever. : 

Of course, now he was a married man, he 
| bad become less outspoken, more pradent, and,’ 
comparatively ‘speaking, ccol; but that her 
vanity told her was merely a cloak to disguise 
his real \feelings, which were as warm as ever: 
Lady Ravenhill was, she believed, an idiot, 
and an invalid, who could not lives. 

Hugh was now wealthy, and in @ 








desirable match, and how she h 


be taking up any foolish passing d 
pretty little eidawa like Mrs, Hill, ~ 
It would be her care to guard against 
kind of thing, and keep him ont of scrap 

Hugh himself was spending a mos 






satisfac ee vening. How ’ 
to shake had no friend 
= wy -on! She w 
stranger C) - seemed to Hpay 
no wish ond her: ] and te 
perfectly conten him as-le . 
the evening. 


m Mill dagsings 


tg gai oo 


nhs at lag 


eyes, pretty 
‘dance 
centre of an 
enjoying herse 
up dancing, : . 
thathe vou act A 


ree aS ae ia eving. | 





corated with banners and A and. Sowers, Comp) 


and already filled with a v 

company, Nellie was speed 
partners; her card was 
Lancers was over, aud Lord BR 


ver itt Pw if 


Mrs. Derwent still clinging to his arm, @arne. le 


up and begged for the honour of a 
‘“‘I am very sorry,” she replied, 

her programme, “but Ihave not 

you. You can see yourself.” 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense!” heexclaimed,i 
‘‘T must and will have a danced 
throw over somebody, if the.werst comes to: 
the worst!” 


give, 
ently; 


‘No! no!” she returned, with a shakeof | 
‘‘T am not so shabby, nor go faith, | 


“ Oh, but-——”’ he was beginning to expestus 
Se when Mrs. Derwent interrupted him — 
antly,— 

“My dear Hagh! How can you be 80 
foolish and so conceited as to expect Mrs. 
Hill to throw over her partners—probably her 
most particular friends—for a stranger. like 
you, and Iam not going to losé any more of 
this delicious waltz, s0 come along!’ and Mra. 
Hill's partner, who had been boiling over, with 
impatience, was evidently of the same: 


for in another second she found herself float- 
ing round the room, 
After two turns round that, large apartment 


she paused to take breath and lookon, There 
was Teddy and one of the Seabeach belles, 
Mary and Charlie, and coming round;this, 
way her hasband and Mrs. Derwent. How well 
they both danced—so easily and quietly—buf. 
what an odions way the; woman held herself! 
with her head almost resting on his shoulders 
—almost, as it were, reclining in his arms, 
She smiled a slow smile of soft contented’ 
triumph into Nellie’s disapproving faca as 
she floated gracefully by. She had taken pos- 
session of Hugh for the evening-—he knew it 
well! Sho was like an octopus—there was no 
shaking her off. Once upon a time, he h 
these chains, and was supremely happy in 
society.. Now the yoke was galling to the last | 
degree, arid he hated Mra. Derwent secretly in 
his heart—shrank from her—avyoided her on 
every possible occasion ; but the more hedid go 
the-more eagerly Sat persistently rhe pursued 


up} 


musd |) 


.| jast opposite, laughing and chattering ng. gay 


th eee 
be nadie: “o 


er ee " 


pleasure—d cncioe bing to and sitting 
out with ‘his little friend Mrs. Hill, As he 
was thinking all these things, that young lady. 
powcr Bg one Ao her hosts came into the 
ver reathless. after a lopg waltz, and. 
seated themselves.:in. two; low. wicker. chairs: 


nopsense, Af first Nellie did not recognise | 
the couple; opposite, but. the, yellow, dress and 
red bouquet soon struck Agd then who 
was the man? who was perdy rm a 
black fan, and who was ai 
close. to Mrs, Derwent, tsb hasponed 
into his sympathetic At, 
Ravenhill! 

‘Rather, a.case.thab, eh?” anidher warrior 


friend, following, her.eyes. ‘‘ We. are almost, 
| de trop here,” laughing. ; ‘“butI d es see why 
they should: have such. a jolly all to: 


themselves, do-you, eh?” 

Mrs. Hill made some kind of. mechanical 
concent ; the picture opposite had. an odious— 
a. horrible. fascination. ther. She coloured 
with feet on tek sur sine, as.she kept. her, 
| eyes on, that an, ohe waa not. 
) : jealous, she told herself Pasar, fe dear no ! 





| It was nothing to. her, of course,, she. ro | 
| tainly did not like to see her. hne' 
® fool of himself with; that. TR 


women, 





corm] the First’ Life. 











eer ager of 
fairly start he ian confronted by that. 
prety, Wide tok contemptuous face opposite, 


ey elecal tees schoolboy in his turn 


shame and mm ml 


‘Look here, 
‘“* Have we bones anny = =) ata long, ence 
‘don’t you think, eh ?- soa ao 

















get you some su 
Sffering his arm Riri vet a led her 
from the balcony down below - "ine supper, 
room. As he was busily od ead ying her very 
large appesite he gto te , who had 
eaten and was filled ppy, con- 
daly, ?\be implored, a2 
“br “‘ Take Mrs. 
‘@ while; she has 
‘eo I ad not inter- 
de the sonnt 
escue me like 
. this pane ef 



































es : 


eh fe — “ 


>mem bet, hi: an: he Wee 

He went the-pa @ then, ap x 
no mistake; and only hig old‘ungl¢,die@in-the 
very nick of oan. and left him a pot of money, 
he would up no end of a tree,” 


Really indifferent; 

“Yes, he is an- wot fello 
popular with fellows. ought that ol 
business with Mrs. D.owas all over ages ago,’’ 


he added, reflectively, 
“6 What old Business?” demanded Nellie, 






bere ts 2 Necna‘denilep 
i OF Ve. Years) ago wR 
' spoony on ‘her, and:thea-he ‘he.copled: off ; infact, 
ib, was that married. 


he was 
you: have heard the story?’ crossing his 
"Really 1: ” said Nellie, ssauming an 


air of intense astenishment. 

“ Yes, to some. cousin: or a aes but as) she 
has never been seen I'm inelined not to believe 
it, myself, Someone. wouldi have seen: his 
wife.in the course of ‘three ox four: years, bub 
I've never met a soul who had either heard 
of ba et: AA Ing her, Tjooks. rather 


tb comntainiy: looks odd! assented Lady 
Ravenhill, coolly. 

* oreo aay thing is, he never has. shown 
any, desire anne nee a ane 
}one any eteeton al 

rathen-& parti, and; to: marry rs ac- 
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bi Fm stv eter ‘estate; you know; but. 
ladies much now’ it | 
‘there is # wife— 


of course~in- the back- 


wi ta you any he was’ very much in love 
t, once upon-p time? ” 

rth a tae ‘was when ‘he hed nota 

He does: 

~~ mo fay I hen or of! 

“ Bat ab ther eR one e alwa 8 peturps to one’s- 


eben believe a Wort ot 2 hap Hy he 
aaonee' a wena to-Bere a man it's all 











us. ” Ou 

*y ‘He’ holed bored; replied 
“a hae You ‘niew 

“ . nek - 
play of hiv ; Bac aed oF coaste 
youd tppe pes eee 
Fe ir we? peace, here heis, Raven- 

D - t TEC a. 

ieee peers 
wane 80 so—betterthan-yon deeerved. We 
be enjoying” oar If jns at foniag'me 
eptalany Se te any, emma “Sent Omptaiee 

En jovit . reel iam : d 
we eanaheemineene Se ete 
Fhave came'to'h for abe dance.” ho ilded, 
turning to bis wife ; “ Dhawe 
hand in name ‘down when: we 
gs a hp i the etisite,” 
ais ine en. Sette 

‘Porte h his—this next: 
waltz—ne ae ye, Lagep 0-cb- 
jection,” he sted, and p Rgene 80 reso- 
lutely and looked so determined! that-it' wae 
enay to aoe was not s'rian to be denied. 

ae t . . chooses to-pase 
~ et eeapee ie 


hee | me a 
plunges io thidkest of the fray—his- 
plang tte iar of the Rot 20 good 


—not so experienced ‘a waltzer* 
went, Nellie still was light-as~ Py shrek had 






a natural taste for she am ment, and danced 
well; besid his,’s would Have danced 
= with’ 0 ni 2 7 ormnvattocanyed 
of co’ 


tillans, and ong of’ the best par: 

London. Firm, and’ sted ant rR any he ke on 
when to go the pace, when to slacken, when to 
g~ con and 
‘0 hi se bigs Zar 
e ‘compa 

air-brushing operations that 
“ ine no.oné they as pers ve 
hee ht Ravenhill—he held 
Sicel¥" too. ie nothing ever knocked 
of time or step,” Bega pd roma and 
round, theg. wean ‘and lightly to. La Bér- 
ceuse waltz, At last Wi out its very last 
bars ; Nellig, slightly and fusred, 
was ledoff’ ee i6t-Toom, 
who selected ‘a c Tittle t tor reo 
made raids 1. os ters, and“having got- thre 
wherewithal of @ charming little’su took 
Tol aedelge Rr ee 

ounaise, and eeey waa tind A good 

déal. of’ - ‘a be- 


tween them, 

- woul Haye fave been , Pi foo rath of a 
good thing if‘he had not had one dance.. Would 
it not?” he asked, imperionsly. 
wont L don't iktow,” she teplie’: ‘gaily, 

“T to ddisa your: liitle ladyship was in 
such Samant: or T would not have been let in; 
but your. WAA, Cr and you were 
beset a Bc uf 8 ae before yon were 





ve. 
* Roa as fr yo, were engaged on the 
Tanding,” she said, with a knowing smile, 


“Oy, you heard:her}”—reluctantly. “Well, 
you kuow, she{is-an old friend,” :apologetic- 
er ivs rather different,” alice 

. pray” —spre: ae out her pret 
hands beseeshingly—'* don't: make — ee 
tome. But:what would:your wife: say if she 
heard # engaging you for six waltzes in 


» sorry Lever told you anything 
phobia my wile ne impatiently, “I ne 
‘pose now-you will be: always: harking back to 
‘What would'she say ?*” 
dont > tnemhlos bet sopbocdiine 

into quite a pile, she added, “ Of course, Mis. 
Derwent is theone woman you spoke of yester- 
day: Tell me something ‘about her. She has 
‘the use of her eyes’”—most emphatitally— 
‘cand will -be far:more interesting than Lady 


‘| Ravenhill. Have you known ber long?” 


‘«Here you go-with: your eatechiem again,”’ 
smiling undér his! moustache, ‘‘ About: ten 


as Ten years! Why, then, she must be quite 


“Old in-comparisom-to:you; butstill young 

enough,” 

‘*« Flow old; then; do:you think Iam?” asked 
| Nellie, ys 
| “ Abont‘one-or two-and-twenty,” he replied, 
jlooking at her Boye y mee 

**And howold are‘you ?”* she asked.. 

‘Ok, raite elderly, 
March: 


‘* And*Mrs; Derwent’ was your: first: love,” 
she said, in a quiet’ matter-of-fact voice, ‘“zo I 
Have ‘been told.” 


le must always find something to. 


cay ” he exclaimed, nogrily. “ First loveiis 


humb 

**Do-you think so? I oa sorry: for that,’ 
with raised brows. 

‘¢ Then may’ Task what. is: your experience, 
Mrs, Hill?” 

‘*T have none—absolutely none. Nay, you 
need not look as if'yon did not. believe me ; it 
is afact. I’ve never besn the smallest scrap 
in-Jove, and knew. no more about it personaliy 


| than this table.’’ 


“ And yet-you married,” ye 

“ An@ yet,” pushisgaway her chair, “as you 
say I rmlarviod’} so-for that«matter did you.” 

“ Pcan’t understand. I camot: make you 
out,’ he said, and giving her his arm. 
pear neeienaateemoen ie 

is “Tam an enigma that.it is a 
gerous to meddle. with.” —. 

“Like dynamite?” 

“ Exactly, I might blow: your ‘head: off!” 

laughing: 
At this juncture they came face to face with 
Mrs, Derwent and’ Teddy—Mrs. Derwent 
looking sulky and‘ bored, Teddy ditto, ditto— 
en routeto @nliven himself and partner with 
some chathpagne. 

“Stop a minute, Hugh!” she said, tapping 


him eagerly on thearm. “I've something to 
say to you' aboutto-morrow. Come with 
me. 


“ AN right; he answered, not to be caught 
again. “Til directly’: butI’m just going 
to dance this waltz with Mrs, Hill,” 

‘hastily onwards, and: leaving Mrs; Derwent 
looking after them with eyes-of flame. 

‘“How'could you tell such: a story?) I am 
dancing this next with Major Grey!” said 
Nellie, opening her eyes very: wide. 

“Never mind Major Grey; danes it with 
me—at least till‘he comes,” and putting a firm 
cxpostlai, le Pangea fo tho. vorisx noe 

e plan vortex once 
more, of. the looks: of Major 
Grey, who was glowering with a thunder-cloud 
ina 


After the waltz there was another pro- 
menade, a sitting out in a. shady ante-room, 
or another pattner*to whom Nellie was. lost, 
as Lord Ravenhill said “square dances 
were very slow,” and she must not think of 
‘leaving him; and; in fact, ho made himself so 
very agreeable, and’ was such an adept at 
fascinating people when he choze, that she was 


I shali:be thirty next, 








quite satisfied to stay where she was.in a dim 
corner, under @ large tropical plant, whilst 
her partner and. Mrs. Derwent went roaming 
about looking for her and Lord Ravenhill in 
vain, 

But-all things must come to an end, Mrs. 
Fortescue’s patience included, and after this 
square dance Teddy was sent round to ront ss, 
the girls, which he did most effectively; and 
they were once more wrapped up, cloaked and 
shawled, and bowling away home.in the family 
brougham, leaving Lord Ravenhill standing on 
the pavement. under the awning between, two 
gaslamps, leokiog after them regretfully, and 
wishing he had the latter part of the evening 
to spend over again, Then with a groan: he 
turzed once.more. to ascend the stairs, and 
nearly cannoned against a London man—a 
club, friend—comiang down in the act of 
cautiously lighting his cigar. 

‘“Halleo! Ravenhill,” button-holeing him 
firmly. ‘I wanted to see you! the very man, 
I declare! Who is the lovely girl in whito 
you’ve been dancing with—fair girl, white and 
silvery dress, and stunning diamonds, ont-and- 
out—the belle ef the season ?’’ 

“She is not agirL She is a Mrs. Hill, who 
lives. here,’ he answered, slowly. 

‘*Oh!” in a disappointed tone, “is that 
alk? Do you know, old fellow, I'd taken a 
most ridiculous idea into my head. You’)! 
roar when you hear it I know.” 

“Weill, go on. I’m all ready. to roar ag 
much as you please; only look sharp, like a 
good chap!’’ 

. : Why I fancied she might be Lady Raven- 

ill,’ 





CHAPTER XITI. 


Fon days after the ball the Fortescues, lived 
in aregalar whirtof amusement,. There were 
riding parties on hired horses,. accompanied 
by the Westburys, root.aud branch ; there were 
short yachting excursionsin the Constantia; 
charming trips; lasting twenty-hours, on 
sammer seas, Lord Ravenhill making the 
very best of hosts, and regretting over and over 
again that the Consiantia was so much 2 
bachelor’s boat, and that he hadno lady to do 
the honour. Mrs, Derwent showed herself not 
unwilling to undertake this part of the busi- 
ness; but, as Teddy remarked to his sister, 
he-didmnot ‘ seem to seo it.” 

One. of their last expeditions had been a 
picnic and walking party to §*. Catherine's 
Bay, a well-known sight abouticur ailes from 
Sembeach; All the way there aud during the 
whole afternoon Mrs, Derwent remained glued 
to: Lord: Ravenhill—tuere was no skaking her 
off; She wadsed beside him, sat beside him, 
and engaged his attention incessantly, spite of 
his calm and:composed exterior. He was in a 
state of franticimpatience; a state considerably 

enhanced. by sseing “‘ that booby Otto Brown,” 
as hecalied him to himself, making violent love 
to Mrs. Hill all the afternoon. When he heard 
himlisping forth compliments of the most direct 
and downright character. he felt an intense 
desire: to throw the salad bowl at his head, 
and subsequently thrash him. Bat why—why 
should he mind? demanded common-sense. 
What bosiness wasit-of his? He, a married 
man, had no reason to trouble himself one way 
or the other, ‘: 

He was. ‘a fool,” he told himself, bitterly, 
— and over again, till the words became 

What was there about this girl 
that turned his usnally cool head? Yes, he 
had been very cool-headed and sensible the 
last three years. 

Oh! fate was too hard on him, Here was 
the ideal come too late. Just the very wife 
to suit him—young, and pretty, aud good- 
tempered; and merry—not. « bit fast though ; 
a capital rider, dancer, a delightful companion 
& perfect lady. And here was he, married to 
a dummy—so to speak—and musi put 
thouzhte-of thet kind of love. for ever ous of his 
head. Yes, for ever, unless his wife died; an 
to speculate on that he recoiled from wit hd 
gust—it was nolessthan murder! And ysjt 
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after all, now he came to think of it, that 
hundred roe thousand pounds was dearly 
enough purchased. It had bonght his life, his 
liberty, his love. Such love as he could loyally 
bestow was his no longer. 

By a sbuffling of partners, after lancheon, 
Mrs, Derwent, much to her indignation, fell to 
Lord Westbury. The younger and more ad- 
ventarous spirits were climbing hills and 
rocks far afield. 

Mrs. Hill was sitting alone on a little low 
wall, looking down over the rocks and sea. 
Her hat was in her lap, a lovely colour on her 
cheeks, and her pretty, fair hair was blowing 
about her forehead in little dancing curls as 
Lord Ravenhill joined her. 

‘‘Pve never been able to get near you once 
to-day,” he exclaimed, discontentedly, ‘‘ and 
to-morrow is our last day here. As you know, 
we weigh auchor. I’ve done all I could to 
hold on ; bat a friend of mine, Clifford, of the 
Blues, won't lei me off at any price! I pro- 
mised to take him to Norway, and to Norway 
he means to go |” 

“Why should you not be delighted to go 
too? I thought you were so fond of fishing! 
Why do you want to stay here?” 

‘*To be near you,” he answered, without a 
moment's hesitation. 

‘*Look here, Lord Ravenhill!” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, “you must not say such 
things! I won't have it, whether in jest or 
earnest !'’ very decidedly. 

“I’m not in jest, loan assure you! Why 
should I not speak the trath? Why must one 
att and speak lies?” he exclaimed, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Fate has been hard on me.. I 
sold my birthright for money. I gave my life, 
my happiness, my liberty, my right to live and 
choose my love as other men, for money— 
for one hundred and fifty thousand pounds! 
Heavens! at times I feel at if I had sold my- 
self to Satan!” takiog his hat off, and 
passing his hand through his short, crisp 
bair. 

Nellie gazed at him inamazement. He was 
quite different to the composed, polite, agree- 
able Lord Ravenhill of everyday life. He 
seemed to have opened a door in his heart and 
told her to look in. He looked grave always, 
but sometimes more than grave to-day, 

“If you were my wife,” he said, after a 
long silence, “ how different it would be then ! 
Yes,” he said, hastily interrupting ‘his com- 
panion, “ I know what you are going to say, 
the usnal formula, ‘What would your wife 
say?’ If I have said too much, forgive me, 
Nellie, I will never transgress again; and I 
will be content to be your loyal and true 
friénd.” Seeing that she did not reply, but 
kept gazing seawards, as it were, lost in a 
tranca of speculation, he added, very humbly, 
“You are angry with me, I see. What are 
you thinking about so seriously?” 

*“‘T am thinking of what my husband would 
say to all this,’’ she replied at last, in a slow, 
measured voice. 

“ Your husband, if I may mention him, is 
dead! Howcan your life concern him now?” 

« My hasband,” she replied, facing him with 
scarlet cheeks, ‘is not dead! He is as much 
alive as you are!” 

‘* Not dead!” he echoed, turning very pale 
and recoiling a step or two. ‘“ And where is 
hs?” imperatively. 

‘* Where your wife is, perhaps!” smiling. 

“This is no subject for joking,” he ex- 
claimed angrily. ‘‘ Why did you lead me to 
suppore you were a widow?”’ 

“What did it matter?” she calmly in- 
quired. 

“Nothing whatever, so long as you had a 
little amusement at my expense, aad made a 
fool of me!” he said, bitterly. 

“ But why is there any more harm in my 
haviig a hasband than in your having‘a wife? 
Come now, be reasonable !’’ smiling. 

“No”—recovering himself a little—‘ no 
harm in deceiving anyone, of course! What 


was the good of pretending you were a widow 
and letting me believe that you were almost 
entirely alone in the world like myself? Do 





you think I would have offered you my friend- 
ship and my sympathy if I had known all 
along that you were laughing at me in your 
sleeve? Where is this hus of yours, 
then?” he demanded, after a pause, “ Why 
don’t you go to him instead of posing before 
the world as an unprotected, friendless_——”” 

‘‘There is nothing to be gained by being 
rude!" interrupted Nellie, quickly, “I 
never ‘ d,’ as you cadpit,in any way! I 
never asked for your friendship—you offered 
it tome! And as to going to my husband, 
there is a very sufficient reason why I should 
remain away—a most excellent reason, you 
will allow.” 

“ And what is that ?” he asked, sharply. 

“He does not want me!” turning her face 
sea wards, 

“Who is he? Whatis he? What sort of a 
fellow is he? ” 

“ Oh, three questions in a breath ! Which am 
I to answer first? The last I suppose. Heis 
good and handsome, and young, and rich, and 
popular, and——” 

“ Excuse me; ”’ interrupting her with a face 
that had grown darker and darker at each of 
these adjectives. ‘I will not trespass on your 
confidence. He is perfect of course. It only 
surprises me that two such unexceptionally 
delightful people as you and he can possibly 
live apart!” 

‘‘ Remarkable, is it not?” coolly ing 
a little stone over the wall into the sea Ww. 
“And now you don’t like me at all, I see, and 
you don’t want to be friends with me?” she 
asked, with a pretty little re 

‘*No, I don't!” angrily. “If you could 


deceive me in one thing you would in another. 


Why could you not have told mo all this 

about—abont, your husband at first? It’s not 

likely that he would approve of your buryin 

him prematarely, and striking up frien 

ships with young men like me, though the 

cee | that I offered was rooted in honour 
e.”” > 


* You would not allow your wife any friends, 
then ?”’ she inquired, with a smile, “I see 
you can be awfully jealous—jealous as Othello 
himeelf!” 

‘‘Not if she was a pretty young girl like 
you, without any nataral protector! B 
George’ I should rather think not! I woul 


wring any fellow’s neck I saw speaking to her | her 


twice.”’ 

“* Pleasant—for the fellow!’’ said his com- 
panion, laughing, and getting down from her 
perch'on the wall. “ Well, now that we have 
discussed all our affairs, I suppose we may be 
wending our way home. Isee Lady Westbury 
and Sir Otto going down the hill, and beckon- 
ing to us frantically.” 

“Yes! I suppose we may as well be on the 
move;”’ he assented gloomily. ‘‘ And here I 
shall say good-bye to you. I mean good-bye 
in earnest ; not the public -bye we go 
through before our friends. -bye,” hold- 
ing out his hand. “G3od-bye, Nellie, and 
Heaven bless you. After to-day we shall 
perhaps never meet again. Take my advice 
as @ friend, a true friend, and make it up with 
your husband. The overtures should come 
from a wife first ; it is more than likely that you 
were in the wrong when you parted. Perhaps 
you deceived him in some way, and there's 
nothing that a man hates so much as that. 
he was the one to blame, forgive him. Give 
him another trial! I daresay, , l am 
sure,” looking at her wistfully, ‘‘ that he must 
be fond of you, and youof him. Perhapsit is 
only some slight rift that has widened and 
widened till you have lost sight of each other 
in this great, busy, noisy, struggling world. 
If I could bring you two together again I would, 
and in doing»so I know I would be acting as 
your truest and best friend, A young woman 
like you, living mysteriously apart from her 
husband, occupies a falee and anomalous 
position. I speak to yeu now asif you were 
my own sister, and even if you have a little to 
put up with, who is perfect? We are all 
mortal, and you will be much happier in your 
own home than drifting aimlessly about on 





the tide of circumstances. Peshepe spun Gag 
I shall gon.pen te. pene, howe, and you 
remember ad I gave yee one 
August afternoon on Bt. ’s Hill! 
aaptg th we Qty Raging omer 
your hus make up your quarrel, 
Ping Me bg moh hind. be 
uring en 
gazing at her companion with remarkable 
fluctuations of expression—at one moment 
BOD NASER Geena crimson as the red, 


rose, 
Should she tell him? Should she reveal her- 


which had 
letely 


been wrought to she Wiehe ' 
ean- 


pitch, com 
into tears, 


sobbed as if her heart w break; while. her 
husband looked on, overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment and dismay. 

It was not for him to comfort and console 
another man’s wife, much as he felt tempted 
to do so ; and he stood with his hands clenched 
hard down in either pocket of his coat, and 


manf 

Deapeediy terpenes Gc orks Wn aabk ak 
away into ong drawn and long, shudder- 
ing sighs ; and Nellie, oe sen very 


slowly, .glanced dubiously and b y at 
companion. was making up her mind 

about something. At last it came, in a low, 
rather timid voice, 

Ty Hagh ! ” 

She had never called him by his Christian 
name and he started y; bat 
this was no’ to what was We 


a may — kiss me— if —you— 
e ”? ® 

Had his ears deceived him, or had she gone 
out of her senses? He gazed at Me. neetty 
little blushing, tear-stained face before him in 
incredulous amazement during a silence which 
lasted whilst could count ten. 

* No, thank you,” he said at last, with a 
supreme effort. “I am nof in the habit of 
kissing other men’s wives.” 

“You wont?” worry rte 

‘*No,”—very resolutely—“ I won’t.”’ 

In another second his late companion was 
half-way down the hill, So sudden and rapid 
was her flight that he stood looking after her, 


If | as if he had been turned into one of the sur- 


rounding rocks. 

He watched her headlong descent till she 
pe the bottom, Ry ~ ap nworel{ 
jo some straggler belonging to party. 
Ks for him his mind was quite thrown off its 
balance ; he required a good smoke to bring 
him round—his divinity had fallen fullfathoms 
five in his estimation. ' 

“Yes,” he declared to himself, ‘‘ and he had 
been rather an ass not to take her at her 


word,” he muttered, as her late seat 
upon the low stone wall he smoked away with 
his eyes fixed intently on the sca, 


He would let them go home without him ; 
he was not in the hamour for Conny’s 
society, and still less inclined for that of . 
Hill. Now he understord why she was 
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separated from her husband ; 
plain as a pikestaff now. 

A woman that went™bout the world offering 
kisses—ofering them to young men—was not 
likely to be much to boast of as a wife, 
No wonder the domestic hearth could not con- 
tain her; and he had thought her the model 
of her sex, had sworn to be her champion and 
her friend, had given her his ring in the most 
Quixotic manner, .For fally half-an-hour he 
never moved, but sat motionless and buried in 
thought, 

** By George!” he said aloud, rising at last, 
and tossing the remains of his cigar over the 
cliff, ‘One thing is very certain, and that is, 
that I have been and gone and made a most 
complete and finished fool of myself.” So saying 
he produced and lit another cigar, and slowly 
and meditatively sauntered down the hill. 


(To be continued.) 


it was all as 








Mr. Barnum is now ready to sing Nunc 
Dimittis, having imported a white elephant— 
the crowning glory of his career. So he has 
made his will, after getting several doctors to 
testify to his due ty. His estate is valued 
at two millions sterling, including his share in 
the famous show, which amounts to £700,000. 

Women’s Conciusions.—If the conclusions a 
woman has reached are sound, that is all that 
concerns us. And that they are very apt to be 
sound on the practical matter of domestic and 
secular life, nothing but prejudice or self- 
conceit can prevent us from acknowledging, 
The inference, therefore, is unavoidable, that 
the man who thinks it beneath his dignity to 
take counsel with an intelligent wife stands in 
his own light, and betrays that lack of judg- 
ment which he tacitly attributes to her. 

How ovr Anc&stors Kept Hovse.—The fol- 
lowing rules were enforced one handred years 
ago. in the household of Sir J. Harrington, the 
translator of * Ariosto:” A servant absent 
from prayers to be fined two pence; for utter- 
ing an oath, one penny, and the same sum for 
leaving a door open ; a fine of two pence, from 
Lady Day to Michaelmas, for all who are in 
bed sfter seven o’clock or ont after nine 
o’clock ; a fine of one penny for any bed un- 
made, fire unlit, or candlebox uncleaned after 
eight o’clock ; a fine of four pence for any man 
detected teaching the children wicked words ; 
& fine of one y, for any man waiting 
without a trencher, or who is absent at a meal ; 
for anyone breaking any of the butler’s glass, 
twelve pence ; a fine of two pence for anyone 
who has-not laid the table for dinner by half- 
past ten, or the supper by six; a fine of four 
gone for anybody. a t aday without leave ; 
orany man striking another, a fine of one 
penny ; for any follower visiting the cook, one 

penn: ; for any appearing in a foul shirt, 

roken hose, un shoes, or torn doublet; a 
ine of one penny for any stranger’s room left 
for four hours after he be dressed ; a fine of one 
penny if the hall be not cleaned by eight 
o’clock in the winter and seven in summer; 
the porter to be fined one penny if the court 
gate be not shat during meals ; a fine of three 
pence if the stairs be not every Friday 
after dinner. All these fines were deducted by 
the steward at the quarterly payment of the 


men’s 
KEEPSAKES. 

Tuxse beautiful emblems of the friendship 
and love which we bear each other! Who 
among us has notat some time received these 
tokens as indicative of kindly feeling aud good 
will? How much we love, and how tenderly 
we eherish them. How often in the solitude 
of our own room we gaze on these our trea- 
sures, while fond memories of the absent ones 
come ing around us. 

They may the merest trifles, of no sig- 
nification to others, but: to us they are more 
precious than the costliest gems. For they do 
not remind us of the faithfulness of true 
hearts, and of the time in sweet com- 
maunion with those we hold most dear ? 

How many tender associations are connected 
with our keepsakes, 


GOLDEN GRAIN. 


——— 
CHAPTER I. 


WASSENHAUSER AM RHEIM, 


A nor Jaly atternoon; all nature seeming 
asleep in the glowing sunlight, and the air 
heavy with the smell of rich harvests of fruit 
and a very wealth of flowers ; insects of all 
sorts rejoicing in the sunshine, and one or two 
wicked-looking hornets spoiling the dreamy 
rest of the noonday break in the day’s work 
with their busy hum and uncomfortable 
swoops, as if they were intent on stinging 
whoever they might light upon. 

Time was when I, Magdalen Ormsby, was 
horribly afraid of these awfal-looking winged 
creatures, and shivered and crouched whenever 
they came near me, To-day they fly about 
unheeded, and I think of them no more than 
English farmhouse people think of a stray 


wasp. : 

ek been ten years in Germany on this 
Summer day, and have got used to a great 
many things that troubled me sadly at first 
when I was sent here, a little timid child, 
and set down suddenly amongst a whole school 
full of girls all older and stronger, and bigger 
than I was, and with powers of persecution 
and annoyance in them that only a schoolgirl 
can understand, 

But I have been very happy in Wassen- 
hauser; everybody was happy there under 
good old Madame Loventhal’s rule. Old we 
girls called her, but old she was not. I should 
say that five-and-forty was the outside of her 
age now, and she was the most motherly and 
the kindest creature that ever took charge of 
a parcel of unruly girls. 

She was sweet tempered and good-natured 
to a fault, her rivals and slanderers said; but 
we kaew right well in the school. that she 
knew how to govern, and that though she was 

ood, she was also strict, and allowed no in- 
action of the sehool rules, nor ever deviated 
from the laws she once laid down. 

Wassenhauser was a lovely place, too 
secluded for some of the girls, who grumbled 
at the quiet and sleepiness of the place; buat 
we were within a walk of the river, and 
under the very shadow of some of the 
most famous rains on the Rhine. Oar 
schoolhouse was an old monastery, a rambling 
old place, with numberless little rooms, all in 
rows, that had once been the cells of the 
saintly men, but were now utilized as studies, 
and very cozy little dens we found them. 

They were divided between us as impar- 
tially as possible, the elder girls haying one 
between two, the younger sharing them in 
threes and fours. 

The large class-rooms and well-ventilated 
dormitories had been built on to the back of 
the original building on the site of some 
ruined storehouses and kitchens, and the 
monks’ refectory was our dining-room and 
lecture hall. 

The old chapel was a class room, and we 
learned and recited under the magnificent 
carving which had been restored in the roof as 
far as possible, and which antiquaries and 
curiosity-hunters always envied us, and were 
constantly making frantic efforts to purchase. 

For recreation grounds we had the old 
monastery gardens, and’ to most of us they 
were a source of infinite delight. We were 
always finding some fresh trace or other of 
the former inhabitants of the place. It 
had a monastic flavour to us romantic girls, 
— every trace of the original shape, 
even of the gardens, had disappeared. 

They had been dug up and planted, and 
rearranged, and every inch of ground atilized 
in some way; but we believed in the monks 
and their doings, and peopled the place for 
ourselves with their ghostly shadows, 

Of course there was said to be a ghost, an 


unquiet spirit who promenaded the long pas- 
: coriain sseditions of prow D mot 





moonlight, and looked out of one or 


other of the twenty-seven windows that 
adorned the front of the building. But I never 
heard more than a tradition of its having been 
seen; we were too busy in the day, and too 
tired and sleepy at night, to have time to think 
about ghosts. 

From the windows of my study, which I 
shared with my chozen friend and confidante, 
Dora Sondes, I could look right across a lovely 
valley to the Katzenellenbogen ruin, and down 
through the gorge tg St. Goarhausen and its 
smart neighbour, Neubruchhausen, whither we 
sometimes went for a walk and a jaunt on the 
river, for Madame Loventhal was of opinion 
that “all work and no play” was decidedly 
injurious, and gave us as much as she could 
of out-door liberty. 

We had pleasant times on the grand old 
river, and were as familiar as the fishermen 
with every nook and corner of the neighbour- 


We invented legends and stories of our own 
about every rock and hill we rambled over, 
and loved the vineyards and moss-covered 
rocks as if we had been born in the land. 

We were in the midst of a wine-growing 
district. The monks, whose habitation we 
occupied, had been the wealthiest wine 
growers in the country, and their business 
had been kept up if their body had been dis- 


persed. 

I hardly know how the school presided over 
by Madame Loventhal came to be so famous 
and so much sought after. It had had a very 
small beginning, I believe, and she had be- 
come possessed of the old place for a mere 
song; but the thing had grown, and professors 
had come thither, and the fame of it asa 
healthy place, where children were well fed and 
cared for, as well as being well taught, got 
noised abroad, till at the time of which I am 
writing it was one of the best schools of its 
kind in Germany. 

I can hear the tinkle of many pianos as I 
it lazily looking out of my window, and won- 
dering about——well, about a great many 
things that are a little unintelligible to me at 
present. For the school at Wassenhauser 
makes music a speciality, and Madame has 
turned out a great many first class pupils. 

One young lady, who is taking the world by 
storm with her talent, and turning people’s 
heads by her beauty, had the groundwork of 


—* 


school,’ as people call our house, and as she 
does not forget to proclaim the fact, and tell 
everybody how well she—an orphan girl—was 
treated here, she is as good as a whole series 
of advertizements, Madame declares. 

Iam listening to a composition by one of 
my classmates in a room two doors off, for 
one of our competitions at the examination, 
which is only two days distant, is musical 
composition, and I am wondering oddly 
whether my ears are out of gear, or whether 
it really sounds very much like one of Men- 
delssohn’s lieder, when the door o and my 
special friend and room-mate walks in. 

‘* Dreaming again,’’ she says, with a laugh, 
as I start at her entrance, and rouse m 
from a mixed reverie of all sorts of things. 
‘* Where were you then, Magdalen ?” 

“ T don’t know,” [ reply, coming back to the 
things of our school life with a wrench like a 
plunge into cold water, for I had been dream- 
ing of one little pleasant memory that is 
marked with a white stone in my mind. 

Dora Sondes, christened Dorothy, a name 
repudiated as ‘‘ horrid” by the romantically- 
inclined scholars at the monastery school, but 
loved by the girls herself for its associations, 
and by me for its quaintness, is a tall, bril- 
liant brunette, loo quite her eighteen 
years, and all too much of a woman to be 
claasified as a school-girl any longer. 

She is eminently handsome, this clever 
friend of mine, and will take two or three 
rizes at the forthcoming examination; at 
ast that is the opinion of the school in 
general, and, somehow, we girls are seldom 
mistaken in matters of that sert. 

I love Dorothy very dearly, yet with the 





her musical education laid at “the monastery . 
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slightest possible.tinge of envy, for she is rich, 
and I—well, there is not much of in 
the future for me, I have no friends, she hag 
plenty. I have to earn my own living in the 
world weshall both soon enter. Ihave known 
that for a long time—all the time I have been 
at school, I think, for I cannot remember the 
time wher Madame did not urge me to exer- 
tion, and tell me the harder I worked new the 


we bave pictured to ourselves. at sehool as the | 


rfection of happiness ; and what moreean the 

art of a girl desire? She isa lady, everyinch 
of her. She walks, and talks, and carries ber 
proud little head as if she were an empress, 
and I think, languidly, how well robes of state 
would become her as she i 


funny old chair that we have come into pos- 
a ap by the expenditure of a couple of 


ring, 

Aan. for your thoughts,’ she says, 
play . 

‘They are’nt worth it,” I reply. +‘ Bhey are 
about no Nal 
speak, and Iam angry with my- 
self for doing it, for I have been of a 
stranger, a person ef whom I. know nothing, 
and yet who comes curiously into my mind at 
all sorts of unexpected times, 

* The handsome boy!” Dorothy says, with a 
little laugh, for she knows all about it, and I 


Not half a year ago, just after'the new-year, 
I had a little adventure. One of tho girls 
caught a fever—not very severe nor' at 
dangerous, but infectiouws—and Madam 


th 

en I heard her oglboutin dismay. I 
could not think what wasthe matter with ‘her. 
I was safe enough, but I felt-a little fiemared 
when I looked hack and saw what! 

her. The largest.ofthe stones which formed 
ous bridge to where I stood had disap ’ 
turned over or sunk, I don’t-know whiob, and 
there Iwas out adrift fyom all chai 
tig back i 





current there, and I had no idea how deeply 
the treacherous. stone had sunk, To jump the 
breach it had made jn disappearing was im- 
possible, and I dared not try to wade. What 
was to be done? Dora looked the picture of 
despair, but the ludicrous side of the situation 
struck me, and all I could do was to sit down 
cue ited ‘and laugh till the tears ran down 
my ebeeke, i 


Tt was serious for all my merriment. I could 
not get back without help of some sort or 
other, and for her ‘to go and publish my 
dilemma, and have me fetched off, would be 
been stop put to our delightful wanderings 

ever 


'« What shall we do?” she gasped, “IT saw 
the dread | thing be over sume ak roe staged 
off he deep there, do you think, ag- 


“T dare not try,” I said, into th 
water, whioh seemed to me to a. an 
depth im its tarbulence. “I bg gk on 
wasn’t on it when it toppled over, I 
have been going down past the town at '@ de- 
lightful rate by this time. What a sensation 
. Set Do tt” Doroth id shuddering 

» Don't y said; gs 
and indeed F felt a little’ 
wr asae hed 

ba 


pause of bewilderment. 
this stone'all night; and it’s cold.” 

The wind was beginning to down the 
river in gasts, and in my exposed 


felt it ‘ 

relied «Don got Gady, tad al into the 
lied. ‘ y 

water while I amaway. Oh,dear! Weshall 


hear of this fora long time, beanty.” 


me, ot by side of her I 
am 

in the pm ls 3 wewere so di 

“Pll-try not,’” I said, i 

of the and 







wate e, and the 
sense of being unable to get from 
ridiculous stone withou 
combining to make me feel very eed ; 
and I was more thankful than ¥ like to 


have owned to hear a voice say from the bank, 
“Is anything the matter, ladies? Oan we be, 


of any use 


MEMORIES, 
Dona started, and I looked round from my 


—_ abiding place to see two gentlemen. 


behind my friend, and looking at us 
‘both with.astonishment and some amusement. 


Gentlemen both of them without doubt, though | 
they were both clad in the roughest of shaggy | . 


coats, and wore wideawake hats. g 
eet oe not seen them Fs tie wa cram 
t have J 


a the clouds, 
dew had been their appearance. 


man. said again, and ‘his tone was mpathis- 
ing and kind in its franks bovis ing 
“T can’t got back,’* I said, fe 
we a a T don't e 
wonder earth you dryshod 
' exclaimed. You eouldu't have jumped 
He pointed’ tothe ewithing river ab-any tect, 
and T'shook my head. oe manor 10 . 
There was & stone there, seid, ‘Seng ‘: 
has turned over, I suppose, Anyway, it:is 
gene,” atet 


= 


rye 
i 


creepy myself as 1 


i 


tf 


ir 
i 
E 
2 


”» ’ had . I 
Pee coer ie hed nen ony 


replied.“ 








He looked rather grave, Ithought, aa he 
glanced from me te the place where the 
8 wd pa 


en eee. 
« Rhine is a. ee ome arr 


re, 
‘‘ Besides,” th j 
and how I thanked } hin 


C) 
suggestion ; “ to go to St. Goar proclaiming 


: 
E 


eee 


P 


were taught 





out my hand to the. who bad 
—— »1 said: s4You 
So len 
Bip tes “ Moy Tacthmowsned pod 
ise at 
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‘\My namie is alen. ;” Lreplied, 
ash ebonaeamende ey * staztand look 
at me-with a curious scrutiny as if he recog- 
See, was certain I never 
saw him 

‘\ And-living in Bt. Goar ?” he asked again. 

“ ‘No, wevare:.at schoel at * 
I. said, somewhat egret ae afraid, for 


by ee emmy: le spoke. 
“ adeenemenees the vineyards,” he 
seid. Pm remember it; I was there only last 


ano," ond thasaldor gontiasran, © “Be will be 


‘you. as. the, mysterious prince of 
the. hooks, unless you reveal: ~ 
ep doesnot cazevto: know.” 


*¢ Olpd:indeed I. do!” Isaid, impetuousl: 
= he laughed and puiled:out. adainty, lites 


C80. : 
“ Bhat is. mystyle and title,’ he-ssid, gaily, 
handiag ane.0.card.justas-the.clock at Sc. 
‘out the:hour of four. i 


off with. ly another werd ; the 
older of: the two:: Offered me his 
iwelbas the younger, but I would not 
see it, Somehow I had an instinctive a 
to him, Shere dim hiscface that 


lost it.. How or-where I had no idea, and with 

it all chance of knowiug who it was that had 
-come'to my assistance, 

Goar, for we never 


-_ sinister a i was-uf 
on Tae drenep: Joly » when Dorothy 


es 


: dare!” 


| little too 
of preparation for at examination; but I conld 


days you would be ‘the chosen queen of beauty 
everywhere,” 

se yy med & tengation,”’ _ Dora, 
gravely ; ave uot your advant 
after all,”’ ¢ re 

es How ? > ‘ 

‘*‘ [have not your talent,” 

‘« Nonsense! ”’ 

“Tt is not nonsense, I-would:give the world 
almost to beable ‘to play as you do, for in- 
stance, or to-have your facility for learning 
languages. I shall do very well in the heavy 
plodding things; that won't be one bit of use 
tome when Il leaveschool, but in all'the acvoom- 
plishments I am bebiod the greater part’ of 
the girls. You will shine on Wednesday, 
beauty; I shall tate my ‘place amongst the 
more solid folks, and seo =g walk up for the 
music prize andthe a? 

“No,” I said shakiag my head; “hark at 
Olga Rosenbaum; she will get it for that 
reverie of hers, itis very pretty !” 
dekocims over'erete, all shang togettier with 

ever r with 
chords and runs out: of the instruction book. 
I don’t think Olga’s most ardent admirers can 
call that ‘ original’ composition, No, beauty, 
your chorale will wir the prize; mind how you 
play it, and don’t slur over the very best bits, 
as you:do iy” 

She s immperiously, and nodded her 
— head at me ine fashion she had of en- 
orcing her words. 

“Listen,” she said, sitting down to the 

iano, ‘‘and say another werd about Olga 
Pesenbanta Winning the music prize if you 


She played the picee I had sent in as my 


-| effort with wonderfal skill and precision; she 


was not # finished musivian, ae she said, and 
stood no chante of the music prize. Indeed, 
oe sasenein pri : had the 

i Of”, - >of m: er instru- 
ment obey her touch and spéak, as it were, 
under her hands. 

It seemed’ to me: that I recognized 
nly own work’ as the sweet c # Went peal- 
ing through the passages; émd the other girls in 
their various studies stopped their playing to 
listen to “ Beauty's” chorale.. Perltaps I had 
over-studied wy attempt; anyhow it had 
seemed of late av if I could not get any ex- 

ression into it, when I tried to play it. 
Dorothy seetied to make if utter every senti- 
ment I had felt whilst writing it. 

“ Phere,” she said, when she lad finished it ; 
‘* Wasserihauser® never ttrned out a piece of 
music’ like that before. Tt iseno 
the olf monks out of ‘their graves to listen to 


it,” 

“F could never ‘play it +o them,” I said, 
1 g. “Don’t such horrible thia 
for sake’; the live-andience will 

e dréadfal enough withont'their presence.” 
"*T could not lay before them. You have 
more nerve, beauty.’ 
“T fo everything but the music when I 
once touch the piano; I suppose that is it,” I 
said,'as E' fet miy fingers stray over the keys 
and’ t6 once more, to find 
aT abways did. 
“Tiet it alone: +ifl , ty deat,” 
said the voice of Madame Loventhal, at 
door. ‘You cannot better i” 
“You are. very Kind to say 80, Madame,” I 


mSewgpom, Seg ‘wéléome Her, “I wish T 


s Be Snead him mete we 80, iar yore 
and reserve yoursel a thay play your 
best. We are $6 tive grand 2 a Pe 


‘our Tittle show.” 


—_— 


OHAPTER IIT. 
THE. MUSIG PRIZES 


I suppose I was nervous; and had worked a: 
hard aw people do; onder the pressure 











| not sleep ‘night; and : life-and m1 
Sheol dag, comiug.o wn end now ponaetae 


ine ft a wild phantasmegoria 





| leasly neat and clean, add we res 


| 


that made sleep impossible, Perhaps it waS 
Dorothy’s chatter, cr the sudden likeness that 
had flashed across mé between the young fellow 
she bad called the “handsome boy,” and tiy- 
self that set me thinking of him, and the re 
servéd-looking man by whom he had beeh ac- 
companied, I did think about them, and with 
a Wild longing to Know something more abont 
them that I could not tnderstand ; and Dorcthy 
was very fond-of teasing me about the fair 
youvg Englishman, and declaring that I nad 
fallen in love with him, and that he would 
turn out to be the fairy-prince that was to come 
and carry me away to the enchanted castlo to 
a life of delight and ease, I knew better— 
there-was no ruch feeling in the recollection I 
had of the Rhine adventure, 

In the first place, he was but a lad, eighteen 
at least, Dora declared; but I did not thik 
him néatly ‘so much, He looked like a tall 
striplibg of fiftéen, or thereabouts, Hé wes 
dressed like a man, certainly, and had the 
manners of one pretty P ba acquainted with 
men and things. But his sympathy with my 
trouble was sv intensely boyish, and his rettiark 
absat not letting everyone know of the diffi- 
culty I was in—so like a schoolboy—fhat I 
judged him to be like myself, not emancipated 
from sehool or tutor’s rule. I loiiged to see 
him again, bat not with the sort of craving 
that Dora chose to insinuate, and her salflés 
only dtove mé to a sort of comical indignation 
at theideathat I, Magdalen Ormsby, with my 
mre years, should condescend to fall ih love 
with a boy. 

We ore atitry & discussion, my friend and f, 
as'to what mianner of men we would marry. 
Dorothy was rather conventional, and leaned 
tothe idéal ber patents had marked out for 
her. She was to make a brilliant marriege, 
and be a leader of fashion. Her dreams’ were 
all of quesning it in lighted halls, and being 
the leader amidst a dazzling throng who showld 
all.do' hothage to her beauty and position, I 
had my dreams; too, but they were of happi- 
ness ofa far differentorder. I longed for some 
one to lowe. 

Any girl who has passed her life without the 
knowledge of what # mother’s love is like, 
longs for it with ne asap yp yearning that 
cannot be underst by the more fortunate 
ones who have homes and friends to love them, 
and tolove. My notionof felicity was to have 
someous to cling to—someone whose thought 
and feelings should accord in every way with 
mine, and with whom I could work band-in- 
hand, as it were, for the livelihood we should 
share. 

Money never entered into my calcalations of 
the future ; it seldom does when a girlof my 
pon gg builds her airy castle and pro- 
ceeds to live in it, the peerless one 
camé along, and we were married, we should 
find the means of living somehow. Work 
would be so sweet when we shared if. Of 
course he must be handsome, I should not 
love him else, and a gentleman ia his ways 
and habits, or I would have nothing to do with 
him. He had not crossed my path yet, and 
was hardly likely to as long as I stayed at 
Wassenhauser, where thé only men we saw 
wére the professors engaged by Madame; and 
hey were, for the most paré ugly, if not old. 
The members of the scholastic proféssion in 
Gérmany are not handsome, taken as a Taco. 
Ours were anything but good-looking epedi- 
mens, buf they did their work well, and there 
was io féar of anything like a sentiment from 
any of them. For the most part they had 
wives anid families, homiely domestic frauen, 
who valuéd their accomplishments only at 
their marketable rate, and who kept their 
linén cléan and their gloves mended. Two 
things Madame Loventhal was very particular 
about.’ She was fastidious in little nicetics, 
and ‘would not'stffer an unti?y man or'a dirty 
one (and, low be'itspoken, there are such things 
in Germ as clever tien who are very un 
cleanly): te énter her clags-rooms. 

So'our little army of professors were serup 
ted them 


adsordibely, ae Madanie intended we: stoakt. 
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Bat there was not one amongst them with the 
slightest tinge of romance about him. 

6 girls wondered not a little who the 
grand people might be whom Madame had 
spoken of as coming to our examination. It 
was not unfrequent for us to be favoured with 
the presence of some tremendous dignity with 
a igree that ran back to the flood or there- 
abouts, and who wore stars, and was almost 
t00 exalted to be approached like any ordinary 
mortal, but whose possessions, if they were 
counted up, would not equal the income of a 
respectable English farmer, and-we naturally 
expected someone of this sort. 

Amongst them was a very great personage 
indeed, the Grand Duke of an extinct Duchy, 
who still preserved his title and state without 
his dominions, which had long been merged in 
the mighty German Empire, and were far 
more prosperous and enlightened than in the 
old days of separate ru'e. We wondered if 
it was his highness that Madame meant, but 
we had seen his faded old uniform and his 
stars and old-fashioned dignity so often that 
we had but small respect for them, I am 
afcaid, and Madame wonld certainly not have 
been excited enough abont it to warn us before- 
hand if it had only been our old friend the 
Dake of Rudesheim. He lived mostly at 
Biagen in the summer, and was much songht 
after on account of his courtly ways and 
agreeable manners, for he was a perfect old 
gentleman, as far as outward bearing went. 

We should soon know, and in the meantime 
we fhad to p:epare ourselves and our dresses 
for the great day. It was the school fashion 
to wear white, but white may be adorned till 
it becomes a speciality, andthe costumes of the 
various girls generally indicated the social 
standing of their parents, and their own love 
of dres3 or otherwise. 


There was hardly a girl in the’school who 
had not some ornament to make her simple 
gown look like a gala drass. I, the eldest and 
the leader of the whole school in many things, 
had to content with a costume that the poorest 
peasant would have afforded for her child. I 
had no allowance that I could go and spend. 
My clothes had always been sent to me, with 
many & stern intimation that girls needed no 
ornamenis if I ever made any remark upon 
them. 

I was always sufficiently warmly clad, and 
niy things were good; but I might have be- 
lenged to the strictest puritanical set on the 
face of the earth, so plainly was, everything 
provided for me made. 

I could not help feeling some little’ envy 
sometimes when Dorothy came out in new and 
tasteful finery, and she would have given me 
all sorts of things if I would have accepted 
them. But my pride—for I was pcos 4 in 
spite of the difference in our positions—stepped 
in and prevented me. 

She was going to be all white for this special 
day-—a soft white muslin dress, all adorned 
with the softest and purest white silk—and 
éhe was to wear a pearl necklace that had 
been her mother's, and which had been sent 
to hcr as a birthday gift. 

Most of the girls had sashes and ribbons of 
their favourite colour, and I looked ruefally at 
a very faded set of blue silk trimmings, won- 
dering whether they would do after any 


‘amount of rubbing up, or whether I should go 


all unadorned, and trust to not being noticed 
amongst the smarter costumes of the day. 

“Look here, Magdalen, do wear these,” 
Dorothy said, bringing me some lovely crimson 
adornments ; ‘“‘ ycu are pretty enough to dis- 
pense with anything except your white frock. 
ye you will lock particular dear amongst 
us al).’’ 


“No, dear old girl,” I said, putting away 
the tempting things. “I won’t appear in 
borrowed plumes. Leave me and my old 
white dress alone ; I shall do very well,” 

ButI was not to be shabby, after all. Dear 
old Madame Loventhal called me into her 
room on the morning of the examination and 
showed me a dress with soft blue trimmings 





which she said I was to take as a present 
from her. 

“JT have had it made,” the good soul said, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘I knew if I said 
anything to you about it your pride would be 
allupin arms. It will be as much pleasure to 
me to see my best ‘pupil nicely dressed to-day 
as it will be to you to look nice. Take it asa 
little gift from me, my dear.” 

It was very kind, and yet my silly pride felt 
humiliated somehow. I d almost rather 
have worn my old dress and felt myeelf 
shabbier than the rest of the girls; but I 
crushed down the thankless petulance and 
kissed Madame warmly. 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” I said; 
**you are too generous, Madame.” 

**You deserve it, my dear, and, indeed, I 
want you to look your very best. We have 
unusual company coming.” 

“So you said the other night,” I [said. 
* Who are they?” 

“ Well, the duke.” 

‘* We are used to him, poor old gentleman, 
he isn’t very formidable, is he? ’’ 

‘*My dear, he is a grand duke, one of the 
oldest in Germany.” 

** But he isn’t very wise for allthat. Who 
else, Madame?” 

She was always horrified at the small respect 
the English girls in the school paid to the 
bygone rank of the white-haired old gentleman 
whom she reverenced with all a German’s awe 
of rank in any shape. But she knew I was 
incorrigible on that point. 

“He brings a whole party with him,” she 
said ; ‘an English lord—I can’t recall his title 
this moment, your English names are so ter- 
rible—but he is a great nobleman and very 
rich, It is a party, his wife and son and 
daughter and two gentlemen besides, one a 
tutor, as I understand, and doubtless a very 
learned man, and the other a relation, also 
rich and well born.”’ 

I wasn’t particularly interested in Madame’s 
expected company, who, doubtless were coming 
to see what the examination in a German 
school were like, I had enough to think about 
in my chorale, which had been sent in and 
which I had to play before all the people of 
Wassenhauser who could get tickets to come, 
and a great many folks besides from the other 
side of the water, and many professors from a 
distance, who were to act as judges in the 
various departments. 

‘‘ Here they come!” said Dorothy to me, as 
we watched from our window the arrival of 
the company. We were dressed, and had re- 
spectively pronounced each other “lovely!” 
She was er hee on the darling, and I was 
conscious of g better attired and in more 
taste than I had ever been in my life before, 
The soft blue set off what beauty I had, and 
the pure white dress fell abont me in folds 
that suited my style of figure better than the 
most elaborate efforts of a fashionable milliner 
—_ have done. ls i . 

e carriages were g down the people 
pretty fast now, and we criticised them as they 
came. The old duke as jusual, stars and all ; 
and with him a gentleman and two ladies—a 
fine handsomé man, of forty-five or there- 
abouts, just beginning to show touches of 
grey in his hair, and a lady some years younger 
—not exactly beautiful; but very pleasant- 
looking indeed, and dressed in the ection of 
taste. With her was the _— girl—save 
Dorothy—that I had seen for some time ; but 
with aface that troubled me, as that other 
face had done by its resemblance to someone, 
She had hardly tripped into the house with 
some laughing remark about the antiquity of 
the place, when the face I remembered so well 
looked up at the window with a comical ex- 
pression of wonder, and I saw once more the 
Jad who had helped me out of my disagreeable 
position in the water. 

With him was the same stern-looking man 
who had accompanied him then, and who 


seemed to hold some post about him by the 
to tohim, With them 
» yet an 


way he ap 


was & th er face, with the haunt- 





ing shadow of something that spoke to me of 
some phase of my life that I had no remem- 
brance of. There were the brown eyes and the 
fair hair—alike; but so different, and as the 
eyes lifted themselves to where I sat, and took 
in the whole of the picturerque old house at a 
glance they took possession of me somehow, 
and drove every other thought out of my head. 

I understood pretty well who they were. 
The lord and lady, the'son and daughter, and 
that curious cynical looking man. who had 
frightened me so was the tutor. The learned 
man that Madame had spoken of. The other 
must be the cousin ; I wondered why I blushed 
a hot red all over my face and neck when I 
thought of him, or why the memory of those 
haunting eyes went with me when we were 
summoned to the class-room, and I took my 
place to wait my turn for exhibition, 

I could see the party, buat they could not 
see me where I AP rgb} I watched them in- 
tently. I could see the: lad's eyes wandering 
all over the room in search of me, and his 
little langh when he recoguised Dorothy, who 
was soon summoned to the platform to take 
more than one prize. The great folks sat on & 
raised dais, and we went up as our names were 
called to receive our prizes. None fell to my 
share ; indeed I was not entitled to compete in 
anything but music this year. I had carried 
off all the honours in former years. 

But my tarn came at last, and a rustle went 
through the crowded room as our music pro- 
fessor announced my name, and the fact that I 
would now play the *‘ chorale ’ that had won me 
the prize of the year. I don’t kaow what had 
come over me in all that crowd of applauding 
people, and they were generous their 

ment. I saw only one face—the one 
that had looked up towards our window as he 
entered the house. 

“* Mademoiselle Ormsby will come this way, 


I had got through my work, and the room 
was pred oud with applause; but I felt like one 
in a dream as I went slowly up tothe platform, 
and bent my — before o eyed = 
was giving away the prizes. A go +o 
heniean: beak tend a wreath, which was laid 
on my abundant hair, and the ceremony was 
over. 

As I.stood upright once more and curtsied, 
I saw the gentleman whom Madame had 

ignated as a lord staring at me with a face 
in which there was something more like terror 
ns cient nd gly wi 
nm with my triaump my 
success, I heard him say ina startled tone.,— 

“ Who is she? where does she come from? 
Introduce mé to theschoolmistress, duke, if you 
please. I must speak to her!” 








(To be continued.) 
Bravtirut lives have grown from the 
darkest places, as pure, white full of 


fragrance, have blossomed on slimy, stagnant 
waters. 
Don’t Surmx Resronstsmiry,—There is a 


things as they come and submits to almost an 
inconvenience. rather than make a fuss whic’ 
is much praised and fostered. It has its 

points, To fret and fume over little . 
to worry one’s self and every one around to no 
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Were you wearing my flowers tonight? Of | The family estates are heavily mortgaged, and 
THE course you destined ‘them for me?” and he | Sir Guy, her brother, is endeavouring to release 

UNDER SNOW. tiny bunch in his button-hole. them.” 


Dean little blue eyes under the snow, 
are bending low, 


Where and cypress 

Does the grist in my heart pierce the earthly 
onttensh you: bart in yous narvow tomb? 
You miss.me, this I know, 

Dear little blue eyes under the snow. 
Dear little blue eyes under the snow, 
You’re your narrow bed I know; 
For your limbe were never still, 


And your laugh ran; out like a flowing rill. 
Now (or a for dhe Lil where the Serce winds 


blow, - 
Dear little true heart under the snow. 


Dear little fond heart under the snow, 
Somwhere you're waiting’ for me, I know ; 
. Bomewhere your eyes are shining bold 
And pane Pe —- of gold. 
You are up'in heaven, know, 
Dear little blue eyes under the snow. 


Under the snow in winter wild, 
Lens the a nr agape wae 
rom m you are far away 
Through t the Sealy gates in endless day. 
You are up in heaven, this I know, 
Dear little blue eyes ifnder the snow. 
J. M. I 








YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


—i— 


OHAPTER IV. 
‘‘ MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT ALONE,” 


Mason Lusuiucton was a gentleman. When 
he saw that Sibel Fi d was frightened 
by the consequence of her acts, or rather what 
he had been taught toconsider her own acts, 
he set her free, and allowed her to succumb 
on toasmall wooden bench, insisting, how- 
ever, on placing himself by her side, although 
the space was small. 

“IT want to go home,’’she gasped, clasping 
her hands ina state of great agitation ; but her 
legs shook so that she doubted if she could 


** So you shall! ” thinking it best to hamour 
her affected trepidation ; ‘* but having brought 
me here, the least you can do is to talk to 
me.”’ 

‘*I never brought you! ” 

‘“* You never wrote this letter ?” drawing one 
out of his pocke', with a quiet smile. 

She caught it from hishand, and read it by 
the light of the moon. The writing was dis- 
guised in the usual style of a valentine, but 

and clear, so that she could decipher it 
easily. The precious effasion ran thus :— 
“Dear Major, with the jet black hair, 


One fact after another told fatally againat 
her, and she did not know how to bring con- 
viction to his mind. Also it was difficult to 
enter into explanations, whilst hurrying along 
at a breathless pace. When the garden-paling 
came in sight, and the proximity of her home 
gave her a welcome sense of security she 


stood still. 
‘*Msjor Lushington, I never wrote that 


letter.” 

I ask who did ?”’ with frank inore- 
duality in his tone. 
“ My cousin Phfl,” 

“ What brought you to the Knoll?” looking 
down at her with an irritating smile. 

“« A bet with Phil.” 

“And these snowdrops?” pointing to 
those in his button-hole. “ You were wearing 
them for his sake ? Dearest’”—he hesitated— 
‘‘ Miss Fitzgerald, don’t regret the kindest 
action you ever did in your life,and mind you 
keep all your promises as wellas this. Mayn’t 
I escort. you any farther?” 

“Ican’t stop to explain, but Phil shall 
write,” Bhe said, hurriedly. ‘ Good-night.” 
He shook hands, still with that exas. 
gee smile, “ Rather a shame—is this to 


She caught away her hand and fled.’ 
“Tam going to look for your letter,’ he 
called out after her, as he watched the small 
figure till it reached the gate, 

‘“*I swear it isn’t mine.” 

But he only answered with a laugh, as he 
walked off towards the Knoll to begin his 
search. The moon was unkind enough to hide 


he had climbed tothe top, and the gorse- 
bushes looked like so many patches of ink. 
He lighted a whole boxful of cigar-lights in sue- 
cession, and ferreted about amongst the bushes 
with his stick, but not a glimpse,of the letter 
could be seen. 
Though unwilling to leave it, he could not 
spend the night in looking for it, and at last 
gave it up as hopeless, trusting that the wind 
had hidden it from all other eyes as well as his 
own. When he reached Wentworth Chase 
he found the young guardsman yawning des- 
perately over a pile of papers. 
“TI thought you were lost. What have you 
been about?” pushing the papers away, and 
drawing forward a small tray with decanters 
and glasses. 
“Pressing business,” looking very com- 
placent, as he stretched himself on the sofa, 
‘* of a pleasanter nature than yours. By Jove! 
I do think girls are mysteries that no fellow 
can make out.” 
‘* Mysteries in which I have very little 
interest. Have something to drink, and then 
Vil be off to bed,” pouring out a glass of brandy. 
coarzenen, and pushing the tray towards his 
end, 
‘“‘Thanks, I feel infernally selfish—you 


had ay me Coe 

morrow n 9 ¢ ’ ry ” 
ASS Bee © Vy meres TOs quite. poy ran em enter to amuse your 
“ Au revoir till 12 p.x. wR. wer self with?” yo ou; 


“ And you thought I had written that!” 
bees ng the paper contemptuously into the 


es. 
‘¢T am sure of it,” was the tranquil reply. 
“I wish you hadn’t thrown it away, because 
I shall have to look for it.” 

‘‘Then Inever did.. Do you thinkI could 
be so vulgar and unladylike?” her cheeks 
, a8 she started up, in spite of his 


**I could tell you something which would 


make you open your eyes,” as he sipped his 
wine ; “but of course my tongue’s tied.’” He 
laughed as he stroked hig moustacheg. ‘‘ Do 
you know, old fellow, I don’t envy you that 
bride of yours, She looks asif she had a 
poker run down her back,’’ 


‘‘T was not aware that I had a bride,” 


passing his hand wearily over his forehead. 


flaming 
efforts to detain her. “ I’ve something else to think of.” 


“Nonsense, it was most kind,” rising re- 
luctantly.. ‘I knew it was not like you to 
break a promise.” 

“*I have broken it!” hurrying down the 
hill as fast as she could make her way through 
the bushes. 

“Keep it as well next time, andI shan’t 
complain. Halloa! what is this?” stooping 
to pick up some small objectson which a 


“Marry an heiress, and you'll be ablo to 


float. I know‘one or two who;wouldn’t be sorry 
to have you.” ir 


“TI know one or two thatI should be un- 


commonly sorry to have, whether they would 
pat up with me or not,” putting his papers 
away, and lighting his candle. 


d 
“* Charming little girl—that Sibel Fitzgerald. 


Any money?” 





moonbeam rested. ‘‘ Snowdrops and violets ! 


* Treally can’t tell you! ” with stern gravity. | 


her light behind a heavy cloud by the time | 


sitting there over those beastly documents, | 





‘*Good family—pretty face, and posrible 
fortune—not a bad spec from any poivt of 
view. ’Pon my soul, Wentworth, I’ve been 
nearer matrimony to-night than I ever was in 
my life.” 

udley opened his eyes wide in utter as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ Where have you been?” 

“ At the top of that place called the Wisbing 
Knoll,” twisting his moustaches with a con- 
scious smile. 

“Rather cold work at this time of night.” 

“ Confoundedly cold at first, but—but I soon 
forgot it.” 

‘*You were not alone?”’ with a quick glance 
into his friend’s face. ry 

‘*Not exactly, ‘Pon my word I’m dying to 
tell you, but it wouldn't be fair. Heigho, 
wish I weren’t off to-morrow!” 

Wentworth did not respond as cordially as he 
might, but went out of the room, saying he. must 
lock upfor the night. As he drewthe heavy 
bolts of the front door, his mind was very 
uneasy. He hadoverheard some chaff about 
Valentine’s Day between Sibel and Lusbington. 
Could the child have been mad enough to meet 
him at that time of night, on pretence of try- 
ing the spell together? Lushington was con- 
ceited enough to fancy every git] was in love 
with him ; but could any girl give a greater 
proof of her attachment than that? Man of 
the world as he was, he ought to have been 
ashamed of himself for taking advantage of 
her innocence ; but the girl ought to have been 
still more ashamed of compromising herse)f :0 
disgracefally, and no amount of innoceuce 
could excuse it. Then he pulled himseli up 
abruptly. Sibel Fitzgerald was_ perfectly 
incapable of such an escapade, and he had 
suffered himself to be misled by s few ram- 
bling remarks which had seemed to connect 
her name with the adventure. 

He thought of her sweet face, as he bad 
seen it that morning, covered with blashes, 
and he told himself that if Lushington swore 
it was true, even then he should not believe it. 
Poor little lonely thing! He hoped she would 
find a good husbandsome day, who would know 
how to take care of her. If things had gone 
differently he might have thought of hor for 
himself ; but @ man on the brink of ruin ought 
to be horsewhipped if he thioks of matri- 
mony. 

Meanwhile Sibel had made her way homig 
as fast as she could. Phil stepped forward 
and shut the gate behind her. 

“ Well, so here you are at last; you’ve beena 





| precious long time about it.” 


“ Don’tspeak to me,” she said, passionately, 
“I never mean to speak to you again in the 
whole course of my life. I wish I werea maa 
that I might knock you down!” 

“That’s civil, after keeping me shivering 
out in the cold!” 

She said nothing, only hurried on as if she 
were anxious to get rid of him, and in sullen 
silence; they reached the house. He fastened 
the door securely, then stopped to take off his 
boots, in order that his father's quick,ears might 
nothear him creeping upstairs ; whilst Sibel}, 
without deigning to take any farther notice of 
him, disappeared, gaining her own bedroom 
noiselessly on tiptoe. 

She knelt down by the fire, holding her cold 
hands to the welcome blaze. Her heart was 
still beating fast with excitement and fear, and 
her brain seemed in a whirl, She had avaguo 
presentiment that evil would come of tho ad- 
venture. Kisses such as had soorched her 
cheeks must leave a stain behind ; and a secret 
with a man of Lushington’s temper she felt 
ustinctively would become a danger, 

Phil should write to him to-morrow, for 
she could not rest so long as he was under the 
conviction that she had been bold enongh to 
send him sucha letter, That hateful Phil! 
She could never forgive him—never—never— 
never! Ob, Heavens! if Judith, the calm 
superior Judith, conld only guess what scan- 
daloas procxdings she had bcen engaged in! 
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Would her tongueever rest? Those cold jeer™ 
ing remarks, which always stung, like ‘so 
many infariated and only made ‘her 
worse.instead .of better, would they san 
cease? One glance from Dudley Wentwor 
eyes weuld have more effect than Roumad 
harsh speeches from her cousin. With re 
her heart was: ie a6 & piece of pu 
with her, itrwas as hard as a nether 
stone. 

And yet her good genius was going from 
her, taking with him a girl’s shadowy aspira- 
tions; and the longing hopes wees slung, to 
him as'a sea-anenome to, its rock; aud her 
evil one remained, dimming the 
exciting the ns, and mohint® a tempest 
where there should be a calm ith, none ,to 
watch lever her, and few to love, the girl’s 
fubure was fall'of ominous.clouds; and the 
star of love, ‘which should haye heralded 
@ brighter day, was more likely to foretell 
the advent ofmight. She laid down in 
her white .bed to dream of Mr. Wentworth 
and Major Lushington. She thought she was 
stariding by the altar, with Dudley by her side, 
when the ‘Majorcame striding up the aisle 
with his sword clanking at bis heels. “She 
ismine!” he called ont in a voice of thander, 
“ [kissed ther by the Wishing Well!” The 
eburch immediately collapsed, one she -woke 
up in the act of driving home with Lushington 
in an/artillery waggen ! 





CHAPTER V. 
PROMISE NOT TO BETRAY ME! ” 


A rorrxicnt passed, during which Coombe 
Lodge was undisturbed by the outsile world, 
Major Lushington left a cardat the door—the 
day of his return to Weolwich—at such anex- 
cessively early hour, that in spite of his usual 
amount of audacity he did not venture to 
come in; and Wentworih was too much en- 
gaged ‘with his own and his: father's affairato 
leave the precincts of the Chase, ‘The news of 
the disaster which had happened to the grey- 
haired peer, excited the compassion of the 
neighbourhood, although the failure of the 
Saratoga Mine speculation, which had 
caused his ruin, formed the text for many 
moral lectares on the gambling spiritof the 
age. Mr. Sanders, the rector, paid a visit of 
condolence, but as he began with an objec- 
tionable, “ I teld you so,” Dadley hurried him 
out of the house as soonas he could, feeling 
certain that he would do:his fathermore harm 
than good. 

Sibel had failed to make up her quarrel with 
Phil, and never deigned to smile at his inane 
jokes, orto take the smallest interest:in his 
proceedings. She had forced him, much against 
his will, to write. aletter to Major Lushiagton, 
explaining the facts of the case, and exculpat- 
ing his cousin from all share in them ; but, 
much to her surprise, this letter had never 
been answered. Phil told her that it was quite 
natural, as no man liked to have been made a 
fool of ; but she replied with a toss of her 
head: “A gentleman ought to have apologised 
for his conduct to me.” 

“Not if he thought you liked it. Come,old 
girl, Tam going to some races with him/to- 

morrow. Shall I give him yonr love?” 

This suggestion was received with eontemp- 
tuous silence, and he strolled out-of the room 
with his handsin his-pockets, whistling’ *‘ La. 
di-da di-do.” 

Sibel went on with her drawing. Judith 
was eut driviug with her mother, Rosie “was 
practising in the drawing-rcom, so she had the 
school.room all to herself. Her uncle never 
interfered with her; so when she heard a step 
in the paseage she took it for granted that it 
was Phil’s, and did not take the trouble to 
look up when the door opened. He threw him- 
self into a chair, and began to fidget with the 
things on the table. Finding that his cousin 
took no notice of him, he burst ont in an exas- 
perated tone: “ You goon as if your life de- 


pended on that beastly drawing!” 








‘My pleasure-dees, sbalk-evente,’” ealmly 


ereing’ it a ae rane Th ik 
iii ow: ipleaanre: 
éan't) womsabve? 1! % ie ‘ 


“Just paes meithe indisrrabber.” 
) did \not do-it, she ‘Took ea 


* poereins, ” he answered sullenly. ' 
boot taking a wali up Att acafeen 
ed Knoll——” taf 
® And what ?'’" 
* The first ie comes: morass is, that 
infernal letter. hat ‘om jearth: _.indaced 
Lushington to*be euch a fool a to leave it 


lying about?” 
“It was my fault,” said Bibel, inzalow 
voice, “ I threw it away.” 
* You dia? "’ ingreat astonishment. 
“Yes he took-it. out of his. pocket, nud BS 
snatehed it from his‘hand,”’ her cheeks -burn- 


img. 

“I wish to heavens you-had hadhthe sense.to 
keep it.” a4 TF 

" Hecreals ba pow doeonping- eae al 

‘He you do-anything. I sdy; Sibel, 
it does seem hard that when 'I ttied outiof 
good natureto bring you two together ——"’ 

“Don’t talk of it,” drawing her ‘lips. to- 
gether. 

‘* T knew he wes spoony on you, and. I meant 
no harm.” 

‘* You never did a ‘worse thing in your life,” 

a ‘oli “tw 8 in» amawfal wax,and’ if 
you split stop my to the e- 

going steep 


ease. steeple chases “were ogot vitine 
Royal Artillery ;-and Major patton soe 

had made Phil's ‘aoquaintance when e pe 
panied Sibel on her visit to the Hays,iandwas 
glad to be civil t>him for his cousin’s:sake, 
had promised ‘to let: him drive over in ‘the 
regimental drag. The boy had seen lookieg 
forward to itas the most d dissipa- 
tion bie, ee ty rer thinkthe 
might be disappointed. bel ‘had: her sown 

reasous for wishing’! him to govthet might 
clear up all misanderstandings with the Major, 
but she did not wish ‘this to be: divined, so 


answered caiml 
ee a if he Seen ‘you have quite deserved 
i 


‘* Belle, that's mot like you. For goodness 
sake, don’t take a leaf out of Judith’s book. 
Don’t be spitefal, there's a good girl,’*stretch- 
ing out his thin minate hand, and grip- 
ping her soft pink one. ‘I'm awfuily fond.of 
you, and there's nothing on earth I -won’t:do 
for'you, if ne not'to tell.” 

‘‘Leave me alone,” pettishly Grawing her 
hand away, though her heart was really 
softening at the? boy’s appea 

Pee got up, and se a "the back. of her 


“ oe You know the governor's as hard as. —_ 
and if he gets into a passion he’s capable rs 
anything. Fancy, if he stops my 
commission !| yeu don’$-want me Arw nied 
for life ? Belle, you dont want meto 
at a desk, instead of going into the enuay 7 t 
couldn't stand it ; [should eat oy enlist 


in some marching nt, aud get killed as 
soon asI could ; and, Belle, it would be all your 
faalt, because” were #0 hard-h 


you 

rubbing his fair head, like ad her 
soft brown looks, ott eae: 

‘* Uncle would not go’so far as —_— for his 
own sake,” she said, though 

“Hewould. He’ sup ‘toan when hig 
monkey’s up, with no sense or heart 
than that ruler.” 

“Hush! Remember, he's your father, 
Thank Heaven! he's not mine.” 

“ No, you’ve mush’to‘be thankfal for,” with 
a shake of his‘hand ; ““but look-here, Belle, 
there’s nobody likes ‘you in the house except 
Rose and me. Judith*hates like ‘poison, 
because she can’t-hold a ‘to My 
mother only tolerates you, and sigh»over 
—the governor can’t bear you. Stick :to your 





friend, and Ill stick to you, there's" & dear 


girl. Just. 30u. naver wrote iby and don’t 
split upon one at 

** You deserve cm eel a me,” 

“tT knoy, I h aaa! 





1d/* and he hy 
besto ‘ob, her a coudinly-kiss; 

**Don’bt* Geiatinpamayy> ~SEhamanatlor- 
given you.” ,°>: 30% 

“You are: “~ ithe 
whole lot of:gizis inithe oa 
Wentworth thinks s0 too.” 

A burniag blush’ ‘saftansd: t tied 
she said ni , Otily “shook tiser chead im 
room f when ‘h ‘timp 

air a 


There was’ #’ Ihjoskcas: the door. Priscilla, 
the head housemaid, cameiinowith's -very 
seriousiface, “ Please, miss, master wants to 
see you in the library.” 

“ Very well; T wiltcome:* 

The door shat, and Sibel ected at Phil in 


dismay. ‘*I don’t like it,” with’ a) qervous 
smile. “TI think I would rather have a tooth 
out. 


“ Keep 4 your plusk ;zyon a more than 
any of us,” he said, en 

“I wish you and Major 
the ‘very ‘bottom .of ‘the sea,’ 


were at 
iviadi¢tive 


what seo haante, aad ba at we oe 
oo room threw open the ‘door, and: ran down- 
stairs, 

She entered the library, her heart béating 
fast, and her courage evaporating with-every 
step she:took. 

: ee cadete caine aa ae Pe 
eight, w: a slig m figure, a 

burnt red by the sun; aad: ona “nwa grey 

locks b ‘into @ tuft on -either’side oof 'h 

narrow forehead, motioned to’ ‘Moniesséonit 

down, ‘whilst he steod apright, as a note:of ex- 

clamation, on the hear 

There “was # wri in the ventre of 
the room, ' with°a stiff -ancompromising chair 
before it ; another ‘table *hesped with papers 
and despatch buses a dow ohaire,-ench in its 
allotted place, ‘as it heen out & 
book-cases cpteatttoness of of 
his wife,as a young bet ‘with flaxén ringlets 
rae regulation smile, “hanging over es 
m ioe. 

The General dleared his throat. ‘Sibel, I 
have sent for yen = the most ; 

‘the daughter of «my: poor 
brother maword, tt itvhas: serie 
receive you under my 


with my wife's ilp adi thawoksy ny ‘my 
ou 

of den ansior whieh i Ue bmw bts 

of a lady. Ahem!” 


*‘ Dhope T bud it betore I: ‘pame,” murmured 
ray = spirit’ chafing ‘ander dhe ém_- 


Pham sorry ‘to: say,” thee swittr-his 
ferret-like eyes. “Roa were mental. 


Some in it; ond. what is eegaee Mo ~ coma 

oving, and’ 
Anaive ‘been 

deteriorated. 
ble that 


I would 


have stead 
Iiarve -gitl, the 


\ Set have conceived it 
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daughter of a lady, the companion of ladies, 

should have behaved'as you havedone, with an 

wees disregard vena the common laws of 
ecency and propriety.’ : - 
“Uncle!” springing to hef feet, with flash- 


ne Suto yourself, if you please,” with a wave 











ee 1 who writes 
ae? ne te old vulgar 
his Src ot, and at it 


y lost to all sense ‘of 
od to ke 


~ ee . 
SNe we Prone. wotevdins, Oe: 


£ oe 


“I knew it,” snapping his jaws together like 
aterrier. ‘*And this you call a ladylike pro- 
ceeding—going ‘out at*midnight to keep an 
assignation with your lover—a man whom you 
bege wit belt zen, bimes in your life!’ 
ld notige fo meét, him, aud you have no 
right to i did’ her bosom -heaving with 


sdpp’ y passion. + 
“Oh! no right at all,” With a sneer. ‘*¥ou 
met by accident ina, place where you had 
in 


tneet Bim: 
TT hwd m0 hoe idéa that he was going to 


be there th hail - { 

* Betause he did ‘hot think it necessary to 
ansWer note except in person. C) 
Major fs ibly Accustoried to such faVita- 
tions, 1 how them.” 


‘ we to trent : 

“Unéle) T'tell’ you ‘onies for all that I did not 
Dhvite hit)” folffing ‘her sims across her chest. 
a would rather have seen you there than 

im.” . 

‘* Much obliged. May I ask who did invite 

him?” 


There was a — oy had meena not 
to betray i t was determined, if 
vosuiitie: tev abier ahs blame from hér own 
shoulders. 

A sunbeam fell across the table on to the 
crumpled valentine. How badly it ‘was written, 
and the so-called poetry was execrable! Phil 
might have done it ‘better when he-chose to 
borrow her: name to go'ander it. 

‘* Look at it !” and she pointed to'it disdain- 


con: .“ Does it look as if a lady had written 
i , ‘ . ; } 
“No his; até 10 Indy would ; but 
Siberd fommy ‘wh ral, he chi ot en 
ts) " 8 
ee a, disewt thy tiete, ff he tad 
‘to see this Gay. ‘Go'to'your room! ” 
"You dare’ to"doube miy'word? ” ter bling 
“1a "be #tith a Todt ‘as to’ believe it.”’ 


“ftien I fo rh been — A 0 
on uh ewe thd 
nob 
cause I 


burst into a tempest of sobs. 





‘“* Leave the room! ” and the General pointed 
sternly to the door. “I take no notice of what 
you are saying, because at the present moment 
you are scarcely mistress of yourself. 
can make no possible defence for your condué 


your room, and keep there till I have deoié 
ae measures it will be best to take#r: 


“ I—I won't stay = house "ine ding 
er 80) 











j only pretence, becatise it wound 
f-love'to acknowledge that he had been 
@iped. When she promised Phil that she 
would never say he had written the letter, she 
had no idea that her uncle would fix the guilt 
on her in spite of her firm denial, and now 
even if Phil offered to confess she would not 
lethim, 

Thosé‘who'chose to doubt her might. ‘Her 
resolution was taken. As soon as dusk fell she 
, would.escape-—out of the window, if the deor' 
were looked-—stay she'/oouldn’t; and go she 
would; . But. where? Not to -her friends, 
Colozel and Mrs, Hay, who would be delighted 
to receive her. No one.should be able to say 
that she: had thrown herself into Major 
we aes i's amma. She sorambled off the 

e 


count the monsyin her purse. Of her quarter's 
‘allowance only seven pounds remained; but 
‘seven pounds would)last a long while if she 
igave none of it away, and set her faee reso- 
llutely against the temptations of shopping. A 
\rol for breakfast, she knew, only costa penny ; 
but she did not know anything aboat meat— 
pudding was an extra only for happy people 
who had comfortable homes, As to lodgings, 
she rémémbéred heating of a rhan—and a 
gentléman, too—who got rooms in a réspectable 
street for twelve shillings ‘a-week. Now there 
were a great mtany twelve shillings in seven 
pounds, and if she were never very hungry 
'shé could do with very little. It would quite 
last_out.tilk she heard of a situation as com- 
panion to an elderly lady—the ideal sitdation 
'which néver appears 6xcépt in movels—where 
the old lady is the most-delightful of beings, 
no cranky or ty ways, and a dis- 
position to bequeath her whole fortune to the 
companion whom she treate like a daughter. 

There was a knock at thedoor, It was Pris- 
‘cilla With a Tuncheon tray. Sibel put it dis- 
dainfully away, but afterwards she was sorry, 
for it.o éd to her if she were Yoing to begin 
-econdmical, rations it Would be better not to 
| start. hupgty. @ tarned over. a few things 
in her drawers, and putthem into a bag. The 
resi must be left behind, to be sent after her 
bs sdon as she had found a shelter for her 


ead. ’ 
General Forrester had not serapled to take 


@ } away her character; but he would not be Maly 
b “her chattels, 8 


( - ‘woul 
bot ve bate tthe Be $6 ottty be. | eo ceathdouse ee poms ‘ahd 
, tery Eeontiow witha father, | fastetied te 
Mother; ‘Of Atty “Mataral’ protector’ and she 


‘ptitterfy “et her” throat. 





Ab! if her mother could see her now, whit 
say to te mah 


was pérsettting 












You 


or else I should be glad to hear it; s0-go to | hing . 
&| doors, followed by the grating of whéels on 





1 You wants an 





going toher chestiof drawers, began to | 

















her child? The tears welled into her eyes. 
but she brushed them impatiently away. She 
must be strong and brave—having no one to 
rely on but herself, 

ere were sounds of sudden activity in the 
house, a rushing to and fro, a banging of 


She ran to the’ w in 
see Phil driving off in the pony- 
He stood up‘and waived his hand 
fivally, pedeing to the portmanteau 
Was on the back-seat, and making signs, 

e und 1d: to- ‘tt Te w: 


catriage-drive. 










, 


was ding 
wher, mending a bit of 


iWwork which had detached itself from 
Ry his ock respect- 
gave her # sympathetic look, as 


as'to say he khew all abdut it, and took 

‘and no tiistake. She opened the 

low softly, and pnt out her head, with her 

to ‘her lips. ‘When you go, leave the 
ader be’ you.” 

That I will, miss,” in a graff whisper ; “ if 

ling dome, a word to me wiil 














0 it.” 
She smiled her thanks, and shut the window, 


se | only just in time, for she found Rose was 


to her through the keyhole. 

“ Belle, I am so for you,’’ came in the 
+ ogee “po i “pat don’t Barve yousselt. or 
you make me so tinhappy. ere’s a little 
packet of chocolate I’m*squeezing under the 
door. Stretch out your hand, so that I can 
feel the tips of your fingers.” A little affec- 
gag scratch was all that the space allowed 
0 


‘*You had better not speak to me; uncle 
—General Forrester ’’—correcting herself— 
* would not like it.” 

“Oh! don’t call him that,” with a little 
s0b, ‘as if we were all strangers !’’ 
> MWe shall be strangers from this day forth: 


‘Ros, you've always been’ kind to me.” 


“ Yes, and weal)'want to be. Mammasays 
you are to be sure to light yourfire ; she doesn’t 
wish you to be cold.” 

“1 .don’ cate about-the cold. Rose, you 
won’t turn against'me ?” 

‘*That Ll'wont!’’ with fervent affection. ‘‘ I 
know. there’s' some dreadful mistake. I wish 


' Phil hada’t gone.”’ 


‘“Winy, did’he ?”? 

‘There was @ telegram from Major Lush- 
ington: Oh! Belle, what would he say to 

ig?”’ 

“Now go away, dear. Bless you a thousand 
times!” 

Tears on eitherside of the door fell down on 
the carpet, and the cousins parted, perhaps 
for the last time. 

Sibel got ap from the floor, and with a sigh 
walked’ to/ the mantelpiece; took a box of 
matches and lighted the fire. When it had 
burned up she took.a ntimber of old letters in 
her lap; and threw them into it one by one. 
She would not leave themi- behind to be pried 
into bythe General. 

How slowly the time wontthe dusk seemed 
as if it would never come, She did not dare 
to start till the shutters Were up, or else she 
might be'seen from the windows and ignomin- 
iously brought back, Her heart was #2 heavy 
as‘lead, She waspoing to leave the only home 
she had under a clondof shame. Innocent of 
all evil, she;had-been unjustly,condemned ; and 
the man who onght to have tried to shield her 
from-every.storm had- cast her from him out 
into the cold. 

At six.o’clock; Priscilla, in solemn silence, 
brought im her dinnér an hour earlier than 
usual, and set the tray down on the table. 
Then she drew the curtains, turned down the 
bed, and walked outofthe room with her head 
as sfiff.as the poker. Evidently she had no 
sympathy with the delinquent. Sibel Gid not 
look at her, but kept her eyes on the fire so 
long as ste was inthe room, As soon as the 
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[‘‘ HAVE THE GOODNESS TO TELL ME.” SAID THE GENERAL, “IF YOU HAVE SEEN THIS PRECIOUS EPISTLE BEFORE,”’] 


maid was gone she rose from her seat, and 
devoured the mutton cutlets with keen 
appreciation. It was not often she went with- 
out either luncheon or five o’clock tea, and the 
claret, although it belonged to her enemy, had 
never tasted so nice before. When she had 
finished! she felt a little better; but there was 
no time to think of her own sensations, The 
shutters were shut, the dusk had fallen, and if 
she wished to catch the seven o'clock train 
she must start at once. She went to the glass 
and smoothe her hair, after bathing her eyes 
with eau de Cologne. The little jaunty 
toque was soon adjusted over her brown curls, 
the fur-cloak fastened with its silver claw 
round her snow-white throat. Then she 
looked round the room, and took a silent fare- 
well of all the pieces of farniture—the little 
bed, whereshe had dreamt such fanny dreams, 
the book-case which held some of her favourite 
books, the small table on which she had de- 
Nghted to gather several treasures brought 
from her own home. There were tears in her 
eyes, but she forced them back. General 
Forrester was probably at that moment 
racking his brains to find some decent method 
of sending her ont of the house, and it would 
be folly to cry because she was leaving it of 
her own free-will. She got outof the window, 
climbed down the ladder, and hurried with 
scared steps down the carriage-drive, and 
through the gate. At the last moment she 
had forgotten her bag, but there was no time 
to go back for it. Alone, unprotected, and 
without a scrap of baggage, that necessary 
guarantee of respectability, she must make 
her first start in the world. Her courage was 
great because of her inexperience, and not 
knowing her danger she forgot to fear it. 

The wind was cold, and, bending her head 
to shield her face, she went at a quick pace 
down the lane, looking neither to right nor left 
as she passed the leafiess hedges, which had 
not yet budded into beauty. The sky was 
clear, of an opal tint, with a few light clouds 





hovering on the horizon, and there was no mud 
under foot to make unpleasant. But 
though she walked with an elastic tread that 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground, the heart 
in her breast was heavy, and the tears sprang 
once more to her eyes. She was wiping them 
away, when two horsemen came quickly round 
the corner and passed her. She did not look 
up, or guess who it was, but the next minute 
Dudley Wentworth pulled up, threw the reins 
to his groom, sprang to the ground, and ran 
after her. 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

“Why?” with averted face. “I am only 
going to the station ; I've no time to talk— 
good-bye!” 

*¢ George, you can take my horse home—I 
shall walk,” he called out tothe groom. Sibel 
persisted on her way, tillhe stepped in front 
of her, and so blocked farther progress. 

‘« What brings you out alone at this hour?” 
looking down earnestly into her tear-stained 
face, 


“Tam going away—I have left Coombe 
Lodge,’’ her lips quivering in the effort not to 


cry. 

** You have left it? ’’ feeling quite bewildered. 
“But why this hurry? You needn’t go away 
at this time of night because you want to 
change your home!” 

‘** Let me pass, I must go on, or I shall be 
late!” 

‘*Something has happened—and you are 
running away,” he said sternly. ‘* Tell me 
the truth. Is Lushington to meet you?” 

*€You too?” and she looked up at him with 
indignant reproach in her eyes, then burst into 
@ passion of tears, That he should suspect 
her too seemed a drop too much, and she felt 
like the Queen of Sheba, when all the spirit 
had gone out of her, 


Deeply penitent for having wonnded her, he 
pas his arm round her, and gently drew her to 
im 


“Darling! I didn’t mean it, I know you 





don’t care for him—but you must tell me, and 
I will do anything on earth to help you.” No 
answer, only she tried to draw herself away. 
—_ I have a right to know—I love ‘you 
£0 ” 


Her heart beat so fast that it nearly stopped 
her breathing. Could it be true? Oh, heavens, 
could it be true? Then he bent his head till 
she felt his breath upon her cheek, his kiss 
upon her lips—a long clinging kiss such as is 
most often given when the parting is near, 

As their lips met a distant clock chimed 
seven. The hour of flight had gone by, and 
the girl’s weary head sank upon her lover's 


breast. 
(To be continued.) 








Ax artist in Fincastle painted a dog so 
naturally that the animal had the hydrophobia 
during the hot weather. He’s the same man 
that painted a copy of a beer bottle with such 
skill that the cork flew out just as he was 
finishing it. And after he was married he 
painted a picture of his first baby so life-like 
that it cried, and his wife whipped it before sho 
discovered her mistake, 


In a village of the United States has re 
sided for many years an old coloured in 
dividual, by occupation a barber, who was one 
day complaining of his sufferings from 
dyspepsia, and attributed his ailment to the 
fact of having no teeth by which he was un- 
able properly to masticate his food. “ Well, 
Simon,” eaid a bystander, ‘‘ why don’t you get 
a set of false teeth? They wouldn't cost 
much,” “False teef!” exclaimed Simon ; 
“eh no, sah! no you don’t! I’se had jest all 
de teef I want in my mouf! I’se suffered more 
wid de tooface den I ever did wid de ’spepsy, 
an’ I was glad enuff for to get rid of my teef! 
eg don’t git no me’ teef into my mouth—no 
8 ' 
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[‘‘ABE YOU WAITING FOR YOUR INHERITANCE? WILL YOU STAND BETWEEN YOUR WIFE AND DEATH, OR SHALL 1?”) 


NOVELETTE.] 


AT CROSS PURPOSES. 
—»~— 
OHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


Berozz Rupert could recoverjhimself, another 
man had risen out of the earth, as it seemed to 
the two, so sudden was his appearance, and 
Norman Armytage stood by their side. 

** Do yousee?” hesaid, hoarsely. ‘ Are you 
waiting for your inheritance? Will you stand 
between your wife and deatb, or shall 1?” 

He was gone before Violet had time to collect 
herself, and was between Miss Ormsby and the 
advancing bull. Before the animal could 
reach her, the grip of the white hand on Rupert 
St. Quentin’s arm tightened, and her voice 
sounded clear and shrill in his ear. 

‘“‘ Your wife?” she said. ,..“‘ He said it—is it 
true?” 

‘* No; on my soul, he lied!” 

“Ttis true!’ she said, ‘‘I can read it in 
your false face. She is Miss Ormsby, of 
Barron’s Court, and you—ab, Heaven! what I 
might have been!” P 

She shivered, and would have fallen, but 
that he upheld her with his strong arm, and 
she recovered herself in a moment. 

“No!” shesaid. ‘“ Do not touch ms—do not 
come near me! Let me go, Rupert St. Clair, 
and Heaven forgive you for your wickedness ! 
My — hope is that we shall never meet 

mi 


She turned on her heel, and left him stand- 
ing there. The danger in the field over 
now, and Rosalind and Norman Armytage 
unhurt on the right side of the hedge, a few 

acesfromhim. He would have gone forward ; 

ut the utter contempt in the steward’s face, 
stopped him, 

* Your chivalry comes too late!’’ he eaid, 
with withering - scorn. “Miss Ormsby’s 
servants are coming to see her home; you will 





hardly care, I should think, to await her full 
recovery. Go, while she isignorant of what a 
coward you are!” 

“ You shall answer for this,” gasped Rupert 
St. Quentin, almost beside himself with con- 
flicting feelings, and hardly knowing what to 
do or say. ‘‘Miss Ormsby is——” 

“Quite safe, thank Heaven! and without 
any help from you. Leave her before her ser- 
vants see and understand that you would have 
ms think ye 3 the d Lord 

“Tt you exaggerate the danger,’’ Lor 
St. Quentin said, with a half sneer. “A 
Quixote must have his windmills! ”’ 

He was half mad with anger and self- 
reproach. He had left Rosalind to her fate— 
he knew that only too well—and knew, too, 
how utterly contemptible he must appear in 
the eyes of this man. And Violet—she had 
heard Norman Armytage call Rosalind his 
wife, and she had gone away despising and 
hating him. Altogether, he wished the earth 
would open and swallow him up. What should 
he say to his cousin—how make his peace with 
the girl he loved so dearly?” 

“You say I exaggerate the danger,” Norman 
Armytage said, suddenly; “look there, and 
remember what it would have been if someone 
had not interfered.” 

A hoarse roar from the field, and he looked 
in the direction of the young man’s pointing 
finger, to see the bull stamping and tearing at 
something in fierce rage. 

‘¢ It is her mantle,” Norman Armytage said, 
quietly; “ I threw it in his face, or we should 
not have been here now. Leave us, she is re- 
covering.” 

She had been half-sitting, half-lying, where 
her preserver had placed her, on a bank, till 
now, more than half-unconscious of what was 
passing around her. Footsteps were coming 
hastily through the wood, and Rupert St. 
Quentin, with a hurried look at her white 
face, walked rapidly away. Rosalind hardly 
knew what had happened to her—her mind 





Te i° 
was in a whirl when she left her pony-eampiaga 
at Sally Beecher’s, and set off to walk across 
the ten-acre field; she had no idea the cattle 


were there, and if - had known she would 
have gone all the santé, in her present exalted 
state of mind. 


She could think of nothing but the words 
she had heard, and of the young girl, ‘‘ as 
beautiful as an angel,” that Rupert was said 
to be meeting. Surely there were two figures 
there, at the very place she had heard of—a 
man andawoman! Ah! why had she come? 
The crisp ‘crackling of the leaves and grass 
under her feet would betray her presence ; 
and—ah! what was this coming towards her 
with such menacing sounds; surely the bull 
was not here—the fierce brute that she had 
taken counsel with one of the men about only 

esterday ?—yesterday, and all in it, seemed a 
ong way off now. She had utterly forgotten 
the man’s warning when he spoke of turning 
the creature loose, and here she was, face to 
face with it, and alone. 

It all passed in a minute. It seemed to her 
that the bull was close upon her, lowering its 
great head, and uttering low bellowings of ex- 
pectancy. There was one moment of horror, 
and then something—someone ;she did not 
know—came between her and the comin 
peril, and she was seized by a strong arm an 
whirled back out of the track of the furious 
animal, 

She never knew the danger she had been in, 
nor the presence of mind and fortitude that 
saved her—Norman Armytage could hardly 
tell himself how it came about, but it was 
done. First his stick, and then his hat, and 
then the loose, heavy cloak that Rosalind wore 
were thrown in the face of the foe—the latter 
causing a sufficient diversion to enable him to 
carry her to a place of safety. One thing she 
heard—one little word—as the hand gripped 
her first, and she was flang back to a place of 
safety ; or had she dreamed the little sentence 
“My life for yours,{my darling,” and she 
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“new that the man who had come to her | the old lady looked to Mr. Armytage for an ex- 
rescue was Norman Armytage. planation. 
She was insensible to everything when he 
laid her safe and. unburt on the ander 
dimly that two 


when he to her + come-alone, or on , = 


























mny driving home 
was hardly fit to 
nts. Your lady- 
is all over now, 
floak amongst the 


rn Bd 


p besn on the spot.” ‘ 
Their eyes met, and the story was told—the Norman 

old, old story that has ‘been spoken by eye | breakfast-parlour and made much of, but he 

and lips since the world began, and then | would not hear of being done anything with 

Rosalind drooped her head and--burst into | bat sent home in ‘Rosalind’s pony-ca 

ae ; tilaedal Datei eel re was a hurt, he said. ac strain 
“ ery .’ she sai —his own fault in j sideways 

“ pismo was ail'vo'sudden ‘and unexpected. I | bull's reach. He shoul be-qnite well day 

must netpride mysélf'on not being afraid of | or two, and he ashamed.of having 

so much fuss, 


cattle any midre.”’ 
He was sent homie as he desised, and Rosa- 


™Cows‘and a savage bull atetwo different 
things,’ he said, quietly, “ You gressfe now, | lind shut hersélf into her-own room to think. 





Miss Ormsby ; ; I can leave you With your | She was not “hufi—she télé shaken and 
servants.” bruised, and the air - to. be gh “ot 
“Oh, pray come home with me, —— terrible faces with hege horns and fier 


mamma will have hesrdall sorts of things, | breath. But all -that w wear off, 
deresay,and she will be sofrightened. Ifshe | she would be -quite well again. to-morrow. 
secs you with me she will be satisfied.” But. there were other things that would not 
dale ya se. tr a | Fa id Doerr of 
CHAPTER VIL ristmas— wledge ‘of her cousiii’s per- 
fidy 
Lavy S52. Quenrm had ‘not-had time'to hear wy ed sia dan te Apaten thane re?) ai the 


?)- 
of Resalind’s mishap till that young lady Tecti 
arrived to tell of it herself, an@she was'terribly a the Lips it Neommult hen eg ba fallen 
scandelised at the spectacle of Norman | look that had met hers when she recovered 
Armytage driving her grandehild home in | from her swoou of fright and agitation, He 
her Jittle pony-trap—a sacred vehicle into loved her, anid she loved him above all ear 
wasioh Rupert. had hardly been allowed to ny. She ay a, naw, and she 
never niarty her co evén if there were no 
ane had been extolling the young tady’s | other girl in.the way. _ Bhe would tell him so, 
prudence and propriety of demeanour to a | but not till after mas was over. 
few guests who had arrived for the Christmas, | When her guests were gone she Aver have it 
all eager Ba see how an estate could be | out with him, as the sefvart-girls ‘said, and 
managed by a young ng itl, and ready to find | jeave him free’'to marry whom he chose 
fault mentally with her proceedings. The festive season cxmo atid weht—the very 
Tt was galling to Lady St. Quentin to have | dreariest Rosalind had ever spent. Lord St. 
her arrive, accompanied by her.servant,..as’ me Quentin came ; but for one day, pleading an 
ersisted in Norman Armytage, and | engagemorit te an old friend who wae il, and 
coking as if she had been dragged throughs | was'so distrait and ‘ ed that his 
bramble bush, a3she said afterwards. to Miss | mother took him severely to task, a a er 


Vereker, very separate 
Certainly Rosalind, with her hat very much nn Fi * 7 Bice 
crushed and her hair biown sbout, and “ Leaye ak a potent was the young 
wrapped in an old shawl, did not look mach | man’s reply. ‘ We can settle our owm affaite. 
like the state-mistress of an old domain like Rosie is is augry with me jest now. ‘IT shall go 
; oro Court, and her grand mother was in- away till she is in a betterteémper.” 
“ What a state to come home.in, child! she achebtte washes “You give nad oe Ate 
said, “and all the people-here! Where have euough ; bat she:has borne everything sweetly 
you been?” : enough till now. What ‘have you done to 
Face to face with deatt,” was Rosalind’s | gffend her?” 
reply, spoken with so much earnestaess thint “She can tell you if#he chooses.” 





“Tam afraid it is ue,” he’ suid, quiétly. |-municative, 


There was nothing to be got out of him, and 
he went away. Rosalind was not more com- 


“He has gone to please himself, grannie, 
dear ;”’ the girl said, with a white, weary face. 
ie He will come back in his own good time, I dare 


say.” 
**T don’t know what isthe matter between 


jyou, ohild 1” Lady. St-Quentin said, ‘* You 


at cross-p 
Do we lama creatute, 
Tknow s but I See a ices or drive 
Rupert knows “best why he has 


something more than I -know!” 
the remarked, ‘“ What is this garbled 
| story have heard about — being in 


ane eee Sell, ke back when you 
Miss Ver came to me 
E gto has effect pnd says 
"would have been | orman 

ben , and that Rupert <3 did 





was taken into the ja 





igutty ; but ‘the 
’ a ther sentence ended 

wih > “burst of weeping that would not be 

stille 

“My dear child!” ‘ier grandmother said. 

‘¢ What is it?” 

‘*Nerves, grannie, nerves!’’ she replied, as 
soon ag she could speak. “I =a T have 
been thoroughly frightened fos ance in my life, 
and Ican't. get over tuthat's all Don't talk to 
me about my cousin—leave him to me. I 
nal, have plenty to say to him when he comes 





waa St. Quentin was wise—she had her 


gi but she thought the best ‘plin was 
fo tori alone, ‘aid allow Rosuliird to ‘settle 
matters for herself. The of Rupert's 
meetings with an tealkioten “perstn had 
come ‘to her in # ey etite Shion, ‘and oe 
had come to a pretty correct ig Of 
what had taken Rosalind’ Yeath Of ‘the 


bull, “She was'a ‘wothan of the world, ‘and 
never having'seen Violet Mariservh she jamiped 
to the conclusion that her x ity vty ‘was 
athusibg himedlf ‘with sore pirl from the 
fieighbouring town, who wis Careless of her 
reputation ; Than F Rage she kigerg efand 
disgusted with his folly, ste ght 
the matter would blow gr? and he would see 
how foolish he had ‘beén ‘to’ riskhis position 
with Rosalind. 

She thought ‘less ‘of the irittttiredtby of the 
afféir than most ladies in her tion would 
have done. Her husband had’ ‘a careless 
than, though ‘kind and” igri tne ‘her 
only son. Rupert's ‘Vet a life that 
she a not ‘think of ‘w heartache 


even 

“ ities is in the bl Hendanieers 
when she heard the refers 
tion. “ Like~fiither like*gon, 5 oleae 
well! mare will, sober him seve 


eathogren¥ and ‘learn ‘to lovk at 
th as ‘people” 
She was vexed that der Att 
should ‘have been pooh he A 
child was teeeaeaten | 
where‘he was ‘She ea bear Mer uy 
— about brag steward that made her few 

fue Soukeh boy “had SNe et eunek what te ins 
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Ormsby, aud saw the,bull 
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himself. mi 


“ Yes, dear,” and therewas more tenderness! 
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ad.dett2 rm ysage-to, as a cham: in the crestare'sitace. ».Lam.afraidd was-vary. || no-one else\conldwattend to. very well, and she 
BABA p hhero,in,ber eyes. 1s was all.ve rude,,to Mias..Ormaby,, .I distinetly .racollect | had comerto see after i. - 
unconifortable, ¢ Waa aicwid ‘to tearing her,cloak from: from her shoulders d4oithrow,| . ‘Is thatyyou;Resie? Do you:wart me?” 


Bee 


oe 







y; dhe mozning atter, 
Bway. Go 
gone.to see Mr. Armytege, 


ae x sn! ae pst de fowme Pat | 
- esol by te create aepintue hed | lives 


on kind enough to 
call,” e ie in Gomyee to her question. “She 


oe T thoaght I should overtake her,” Lady Sti 
Qaentin said. .“t She did mot.tell. me .where 


gether i es poten alia 


ank you, yon,do, . much.honour | 
i welly believe asi ilazy.. Lying 
papain c Ae he ;when..L-try to 
a i ae 

< Waid Mas’ Ocoee’ Oe able, 
Whigh said Or ? Can you 
tell me? he say - er she was 

I did not.aeeber.”’ 


“Just so! I was hardly fit. Neither. my 
room nor. myself were in proper condition to 


receive .@ young. lady. -dhad another 

reason to.seeher. Will you ex- 

‘make my. peace ‘with her, if’ Ihave 

offend arcana stra atraid I may-have ats: a2 
“Bhe will not be, offended at anything 

may do,” iady 8 Quentin pag vb and she we 

have bitten, tongue out for her unlucky | 


speech the moment she had uttered.itwhen she | 
saw the look that. it broughtiato.the speaking | 
es.of Norman the:bright flush 


| at-the ball. ..I saw him 
is afterwards... Lord St. + tin thought I 

| was rather, exaggerating the | er, and I 
jpinied it out to, shite: al San afraid-there are 


many Shredwof it 
wf Ugh Lit was horriblet’’ Lady Sti Quentin 
‘! We ,shall.be indebted - to you to our: 
lives’,end, Mr, Armytage.”” 

‘Tt was. nothing,” he replitd.;, and»watched 
her. depart. with: a sigh of relief, after a fow 
more polite pend leading eee on 
her part, all of which he managed. to parry 
with much skill, 

“ She shadt learn nothing from me,” he aid. 
“ It is-net, for.me' to shale her faith in that, 
Have.ajcare, Norman Armiytage; lie will be 
paid in full without anyinterfevence of yours.” 

i Se 
CHAPTER ‘VIL 

Rouegker$r. Quen Ty was not quite so bad as 
Norman‘ Armytage'believed him to be, ‘To do 
him justice, he would never have made love to 
his.cousin but for his grandmother's representa- 
tions.about the estates of Barron's Court,.and 
the desirability of “ pane 1 ae money,’ as she 
putiit. ‘He-had allowed himself to :drift into 
the. engagement with Violet Mansergh. Hehad 
fallen in:love-with'her from the first moment: 
of their meeting, and he soon found that she 
was a good, virtuous girl, notito be won in any 
way but the legitimate one. He had gone on 
blindly and recklessly since, trusting to some 
impossible fatdre ‘toright everything—as so 
many men do-when they get into scrapes. 

‘He was -suffering from. his folly now. He 
perfectly .understood the unconcealed scorn 
with which Rosalind him, :and knew 
quite well that the mext time they met she 
jn have recdvered her wits sufiiciently to 


na 





Armytage, 
pleasure the overspend is fon 
“I. mean, sho pthinks , suplentinaly 
Sbted to;, Lee bat wtey.aid. gon e ad j 
bes of *8 OU Nos see 
her? What was the reason 7” 7 

He. could not ‘tell her that—he dared mot, 
That. be .conld not trust himeelf, lying there 
with allthe love that was.in his-heart surging 
through hini Jike fire.in his:veins. He could 
nob look into hersweet face and listen to her 
gentle voice without speaking. Andwhat misery 
his speaking entail! His, answer was 

» now, for Lady St. Quentin, and his 
nerves stilled, and he losked her in the face 
withgas & tremor. 

The sight of mo would. have recalled the 

il,”’ he said, ‘ When she.sees me on my 

egs again, and going about as usual, she will 

have forgotten it, I trast; but.it must be too 

freah in-her memory now for her to bear. the 

sight.of me, I.kaow she exaggerates the 

slight damage I havedone to,myself. I would 

rather not.see her, for her owaaake, tillthere 
bas. been time for her to forgesit,” 

Lady St. Quentin sehim with some 
curiosity, bat his eyes did not speak now. 
They were blank for all,there was.in them 
that concerned Rosalind. 7 aera 

“ Will you tell..me.the tenth abont this 
affair? ’’ she asked, presently, ‘ Lhave heard 
all . = age garbled accougis . . 
pened most astonishing. 

Gaara went there after 

who—that.she went there to meet imi short; 

and. that he allowed the ball to attack her 

without attempting to: save her—that he was 

with a—another person. Oan you tell:me how 
of it allis.true?’’ - 

“ own-personal experience I can relate, 
of course,” the young man said, returning her 
dinguiring look with.a.faarless:gaze. ‘‘ 1 was 
cenire Inigvelime-econ t ‘oni tbe 

’ Cross war e 
wood at at the,fasther ead,” 

“* And my.grandson?”’ 

“Ldid.notseehim then. L-reeognized Miss 
towards 
her at the same moment. 


wild confusion—a whirl of hoofs and horns, 





and whatever I conld\lay my hands on, to pokg | thrown some business on to her shoulders that 


world |.” 


advancing 
The rest all passed | him from her,pony-carriage. 
in less time than.l could:tell it.in, .It:was a | into Norchester,a thing she rarely did. But 


speak plainly and tell him what she meant to 


‘ It’s.good- bye to Barron’s Court !”” he said to 
himself, as he\made his way to Norchester. 
He could not rest without trying'tosee Violet 
and have'an explanation withiher. He would 
tell her everything; and how he had been 
drawn into engaging himself to his cousin, 
and he -would ask her to forgive him ‘and 
marry him, pooras he was. And then, perhaps 
pe it-would ‘he very-dreadfal to be poor, 
and all that sort of. thing ; ‘but it’would be 
better to be happy with his darling Violet, if 
she would forgive him and. have him, than 
to:remain at Barron’s Court.and be miserable. 
‘‘ Besides, Rosie likes someone else better 
than me,’ he said to-himself. “Iam sure of 
it; she would never be happy as my wife.”’ 
He tried to.console himself-with that notion, 
as he walked boldly enongh to the honse where 
Violet Mansergh lived with her ‘father. No 
one seemed to ‘be about, and his knock was 
answered by a dingy-looking servant girl, who 
told him that Miss.Mansergh was at home, 
but did not ask him to, walk into the house; 
He put-his card iméto the.girl’s hand, and:bade 
her ask her mistress if she would see him for 
a moment. Ina few minutes she was back 


again. 

“ Miss Mansergh’s compliments, and she 
does not know the noe ” she said, and 
Rupert started and blushe 

‘Take her that,” he ae scribbling Rapert 
St. Clairiacrosg another card and handing it 
tothe servant ; “she will know ‘that name.” 

The girl was sooner back than before. 

‘* Miss Mansergh declined to-see’ the gentle- 
man under any name,” was the message she 

now, and Rapert:was fain to go a 

think Tl, go and drown myself!” 
Oe ses as he walked quickly away from the 
house. “ Ldon’t-see ‘what :good Iam in the 


“ Rupert |.” 
He looked-up:to see Rosalind beckoning to 
i She had driven 


Norman Armytage’s enforced absence had 


‘| than:there haibbben éfilateinvler-voice When 


speaking. ‘“ Cdme into thecurriage’ and drive: 
me home.. Heartwell can walk back;” 


Thus bidden Rupert got into the carri 
tiedaijh chatwlaked: himnelit an” tecambads adios 


away wrnoguaibens 80, aud drove 
the town’atvhis cousin’s bidding. . "Wien 
were fairly out of the streets°dnd in’ the 
ant:lanes that were the _ shortest «road ‘to 
arron's Court, Rosalind said, suddenby,—— - 
‘“ Te-was only to say good-bye, oo 
mma do you mean?” he asked, ** Good- 


lon, torour Darby and Joan’ futate, You 
don’t: love:me, ay you have xndver loved 
me as°@ ‘manshould love the woman ‘he ‘is 

‘cing to promise “to Away and cherish: ‘to his 
ife’s end. Let us part and shake hands, Gear 
cousin, and befriends.” 

“ With allimy heart! Remember itis your 

not mine.” 

‘“Towill take all the blame; ‘if ‘blame there 
be. You don't»belong’to‘me. ‘Go ‘to the girl 
you held in your arms the ‘other day, iiito 
whose eyes you were looking ‘when Norman 
Armytage saved me from—you baloaget ker, 
not ‘me,”’ 

“T’ve been & confounded fool, I ‘know 
that!” Rupert St. Quentia said, with a 
grimace. ‘* And, look here, Rosie; I "can't: Took 
in your face and ‘lie somehow.” 

“Thank you ; I knew you couldn’t.” 

« I dolova Violet Mansergh; with all‘my heart 
and/soulDd@s, And I think Dwould ‘lay down 
ten years\of my life-to-morrow ‘to hear ‘her 
call me her husband. It was my: grandmother, 
and the money, and—and all that'you know,” 
he added, bungling terribly over his:apologies, 
and blushing like the clumsy ‘fellow he ‘was. 
He had been so vain of himself—had thought 
himself equal to any emergencies—and here he 
wes stumbling and blundering over his ex- 
planations with his cousin. 

“It is‘avery good thing that *all that you 
know “has come out now instead of after we had 
married each othér—which weshould havedone 
but for the word that I heard that sent me to 
the ten-acre ficld after you,” Rosalind said, 
gravely. ‘*Chance brought me the news that 
you were with another woman, and I was 
jealous, I suppose; at’any rate, I was indig- 
nant, aud wanted to see for myself, My 
curiosity was almost as fatalas Fatinra’s,” she 
added, trying to*keep from crying, though she 
had hard work to keep herself from crying. 
“We will shake hands and part, cousin, as 
Hamlet says. You may leave grannie’to me, 
I will manage her. Only be true to the 
woman ‘you ‘do love and'trust me, and the 
future may not be so hard for you as you 
thik. Itshall not’be if I can help it.” 

Lady St, Quentin augured well ‘from seeing 
the cousins drive up amieably'together. But 
Rosie would tell her nothing; and Rupert only 
went to his room for'somé things he had ‘left 
there, ‘and ‘took hims¢lf away again. And, to 
her astonishment, her granddaughter ‘an- 
nounced her intention of going back ‘to Nor- 
chester after lunch. 

“My dear child! ‘twice in one‘day 1” she 
said. ‘* Youwill be'knocked ap.” 

“It is business, ee falling bef 
trying to speak merrily, but failing ‘signally. 
8 | waist to see Mr. Trentham 

Mr, Trentham'was the family lawyer, ‘and 
had known ‘Rosalind all ‘her life, and 

her mightily—she a so superior to the 
general run of you - omg 

* Oan’t it wart ti Mr. Army tage is better ? 
she asked, but Rosalind shook ‘her head. 

“No, it'oan’t,’ she replied, “it must’ be done 
at once. Besides, it is a eivate? business of my 
own.” 
Two hours later the young mistress of 
Barron's Court was coming out of ‘the lawyer’s 
office ‘in Norchester with a more satisfied fave. 
great’man himvelf was attending her, and 
said a few words to her at parting. 
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“ eS eo Sas? Bea wane tans Uanreie bea inamorata. After lunch Rosalind went down- 
” ; myself saw whatI m seemed stairs, ’ j 
jo Lge Fert a the Coney document to | eyes of one who mnew anything of our | her arin She libeary, a 


‘* Take that to Miss Mansergh, please,” she 
said to the dingy little servant ‘‘ and tell her I 
lad to speak to her for a minute.” 


after asking her into a sm o> ee 
pulously clean, though k 
‘*Poor Rupert!’’ she th “does his 


7 - 
nam a girl from such a house as 


to 

The girl returned and led her to a pretty 
e first floor with which even her 
fastidious taste could find no fault, and saying 
shortly, ‘‘ the lady, miss,’’ shat the door and 
te face with her rival. ‘As 
beautiful as an angel,” the words came back 
to her as she looked at the graceful girl who 
rose hastily to meet her. Anything like 
Violet Mansergh’s beauty she had never seen, 
though the exquisite face was white and 
drawn now, and the eyes were heavy with 
= nee *, he said, ‘*I afraid 

as on,’’ she said, ‘‘I am afrai 
we are i, but I had a word to say to you. 

‘ou do not know me, perhaps, I am——” 

** Oh, yes, I know you,” was the quiet reply, 
** you are Miss Ormsby—Lady St. Quentin I 
should say—/is wife.” 

“T am no one’s wife, Miss Mansergh,” 
Resalind said, in some surprise. ‘* Who has 
told you such a fable as that?” 

“ He said so in the wood that day—the man 
who saved your life, that was his word—wife, 
and it has rang in my ears ever since, I think, 
and I loved him so. I believed that in all the 
wide earth there was not a more honourable 
man than Rupert St. Clair. How was I to 
know that he was Lord St. Quentin, and 
another woman’s husband?” 

She burst into passionate tears, and Rosalind 
let her weep for a little while. Poor girl, she 
had been shut up with her own thoughts ever 
since the day of the adventure with the bull, 
and she had driven herself well-nigh mad with 
her miserable b: ings. 

‘*If Mr. Armytage used the word it was in 
great excitement,” Rosalind said, gently. ‘He 
meant it in the sense that my cousin and I 
were supposed to be betrothed—his wife that 
was to be. I certainly was, and knew of no 
impediment in the way of our marriage. I am 
glad I have come to know that it cannot be ere 
it was too late. Rupert loves you, Miss 
Mansergh, and I cannot think that he in- 
tentionally kept his rank or position from you 
—he is generally very open.” 

She guessed rightly. It had been a matter 
of accident, in the first place, that had caused 
Rupert to call himself St. Clair. She had 
called him by the name in a mistake, and he 
had allowed the mistake to pass till he dis- 
covered that it was convenient to have a feigned 
name and he had never undeceived her. 

“ He was playing with me,” Violet Mansergh 
said. “I was his toy to be flung aside when 
he had found something better worth his 
while to dally with. I hope I sball never look 
into his wicked face again in this world.” 

“And I hope you will—I think you will. 
Can I not plead for him? I have been the cause 
of your unhappiness, and I am traly sorry for 
it. Icame here to say, forgive him, and for- 
give me for stepping between you uninten- 
tionally as I did,” 

Violet's face was hidden, and the tears were 
flowing. 

“I thought I had wept my heart out,” she 
said, presently. ‘I thought there were no 
more tears to be shed. Do you know that I 
was very nearly throwing myself into the river 





** No one could look into your face and think 
that for a moment,” Rosalind said, eagerly. 
‘* Come and see me, Miss ; we are not 
rivals. My cousin and Ihave our affairs 
amicably. He is as freeas air, and true to you 
in his heart as he has always been. He is 


weak and vacillating in many 8s and easily 
led, but I think have his strings 
ty eae > ae 

Violet shook her head. 


“It is I who should keep out in the cold,” 
she said, sadly. ‘‘I did not know—how should 
I—what I was doing? I thought only of his 

and gentleness to me and of my own 
undying love. That will never die, no, not if 
he were to marry you or anyone else to-mor- 
row! Ah, forgive me, lam unmaidenly and 
wicked to talk like that, I know, but he was 
all to me, There is so little that is bright in 
my life, and he brought the sunshine.” 

“And there shall be more sunshine yet,” 
Rosalind said. ‘Trust me, Iam only a girl 
like yourself, Miss Mansergh, but I have seen 
more into things, perhaps, and seem older than 
Iam. Come to Barron’s Court on Monday, and 
see me, and you shall see if I cannot conjure 
up a tiny gleam of that same brightness to 
illuminate what I want to say to you.” 


OHAPTER VIII. 

Vioxet thought over what Miss Ormsby had 
said to her, and finally made up her mind to 
go to Barron’s Court, and see what came of it. 
Her father was likely to be away for another 
week at least; and she felt, poor girl, as if she 
should go mad, there in the place alone with 
her thoughts. The you y was very kind 
and pleasant, and had declared that all was over 
between her cousin and herself, That would 
make no difference, Violet thought. She could 
never care to see Rapert Si. Quentin again, 
and he would think no more of her. He might 
have told his cousin what he did on the spur 
of the moment; but he never would think of 
making her Lady St. Qaentin—she could not 
expect that. She tried to be thankful that their 
parting had come when it had, before she had 
committed herself irrevocably. 

A note from Miss Ormsby was put into her 
hand the morning after that young lady 
called, bidding her come to Barron’s Court 
about one o'clock. “In time for luncheon 
with me,” Rosalind added, and there was no 
refusing the gentle mandate, She walked 
over from Norcester, and was admitted with a 
respect and courtesy that plainly showed the 
servants had had their orders about her, and 
shown into Rosalind’s pretty boudoir, where 
the heiress was waiting for her. 

‘“‘IT was so afraid you would not come,” she 
said. ‘“‘I wanted you especially to-day. 
You and I are’ going to be friends, you know, 
and I mean to make you forget all that has 
troubled you, and that before you go away 
from here to-night. We shall lunch together, 
and then I must leave you for a little while ; 
I have a lot of business on hand to-day. But 
there are plenty of books and the piano. Do 
you play?” 

“Oh yes, itis my one pleasure at home, I 
have not had much teaching, but I am very 

fond of it.” 

“So am I, and I am guilty of liking ballads 
and old-fashioned ‘music, You will find any 
amount there in that cabinet. You must make 
yourself at home, and do just what you like ; 
no one will interfere with you.” 

It was difficult not to be at home with Rosa- 
lind Ormsby, she was so perfectly frank and 
unaffected ; and Violet felt brighter and happier 
than she had done since that miserable day in 
the wood. The two girls launched together 
and made each others’ acquaintance, and 
Rosalind was surprised and charmed with 
the simple, unaffected good breeding of Rapert’s 





would be there, and the of two pairs 
of hands and eyes be more than I 
could stand in my present frame of mind.” 

“ What do 7 mean? But, there, it is no 
yar suppose I shall find out some 
me. 


as You shall know it ina minute, Rupert and 
“ Have quarrelled. I knew it, I was sure of 
it—his folly could have no other ending.” 


_ 


“We have not F we are the 
best of friends ; we have t it best to 
end the farceof our ent, n’t look so 

eved about it,”—as a 
into the sweet old face, ‘‘Ra will not be 
yom 3 Barron’s eer he eet 

ri t. Quentin came in, looking rather 
disturbed at his grandmother’s ce, He 
calcalated on seeing Rosie by herself, ané 
leaving her to tell the when he 


“I have kept the time, Rosie,” he said, witk 
pore mt me pall togetBor’ — told 
grannie that we don’t er; and——” 

“Yes, I have toldher that much,” Rosalind 
replied. ‘*ButI have not told her why, dear. 
Grannie, Rupert loves some one else better 
than me, We were blind and stupid not to see 
that before ; and you must forgive him and say 
‘welcome my daughter,’ to his wife; she is 
very lovely and worthy of your love.” 

“I dhall do uo puch thing 1” Lady St Quentin 
said, angrily. “ Ra is a fool, and so are 
you. Some one else indeed! How does he pro- 
pose to live? I may have kept him all these 
years—I don’t propose to keep a wife and 
= as well!” 

“You will not be asked to do so,” Rosalind 
said, putting a folded paper in her cousin’s 
hand. “Dear Rupert, it is only whgt papa 
meant to do, I know it; I have heard him 
say a8 much many atime. It is all in order; 
the lawyers have managed itforme, Grannie 
will be satisfied now, and there will be no need 
= considering how you and your wife are 

ive.’ : 

She stopped suddenly and burst into tears. 
She had strung herself up intoan overwrought 
frame of mind, and, the effort over, she rather 
broke down. 

“ It is leaving myself out in the cold rather,” 
she said, with a smile, when her little burst 
was over. “It is papa’s legacy to my cousin; 
remember that—not my gift.” % 

Rapert St. Qaentin looked at the paper in 
amazement, It was a free gift of an income 
sufficient to keep him and his wife in comfort 
at least—all signed and sealed, and ready to 
be entered on at once. 

‘“ Rosie!” he exclaimed, “how could you ? 
What shall I say? What can I do?” 

“Do! Do nothing butenjoy it. Grannie, it 
is nothing ; don't cry!”” For Lady St. Qaentin 
had broken into the rare tearsofoldage. ‘It 
is not a quarter of what I have to enjoy on my 
own account ; and —— has a right to it. 
Poor papa’s will was all a mistake ; the lawyers 
think se, too, and say that I am right in what 
I have done.” 

An unmitigated fib on Miss Ormsby's . 
The gentlemen in question had combated her 
resolution to enrich her cousin with all their 
might, and told her that her father had made 
his will in perfect soundness of mind, with 
the fall intention of not leaving his lordship 

anything at all; and it was only when she de- 
clared her intention of going to some one else 
at once that they were brought, as she called 
it, to their senses, and prepared the necessary 
documents. 

‘‘Dear Rosie!” Rupert said; “what can I 
say to you? How can I thank you?” ; 

‘* You can thank me by persuading grannie 
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there, that the world is not coming to an end 
quite!” the girl replied, with a quiver of her 
rosy lips. “ I have not done with you yet, sir. 
I have another present for you, and one that 
you must take at my hands, remember.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Well, it was too large for me to put in an 
envelope,” Rosalind said, laughing now, and 
her face beaming over with pleasure; “I have 
left it upstairs in my boudoir. Go and fetch 
it, and show it to grannie, and then everything 
will be complete,” 

She ran away and hid herself in her own 
room, and cried out her excitement by herself, 
‘while Rupert went to her pretty boudoir and 
made his peace with Violet, and took her to 
Lady St. Quentin, and made a clean breast to 
his grandmother of all his folly and deceit. 

* * * 


People were sorely exercised in their minds 
when, some weeksafter all this—when Norman 
Armytage was. going about again, and the 
affair of the bull was well-nigh forgotten— 
there was a quiet wedding in a Norchester 
church—the bridegroom Lord St. Quentin, and 
the bride—not Rosalind Ormsby. So quiet 
had everything been kept, that no one knew 
anything about it till the day arrived ; and, lo! 
Miss Ormsby was one of the wedding party, 
and apparently perfectly satisfied with the 
pr ings. ‘Miss Violet Mansergh, daugh- 
ter of Captain Mansergh, R.A.,” was the style 
and title given to the bride by the papers, and 
‘— was no one’s business to inquire any far- 

er. 

It came to be said that Rosalind had been 
jilted, and that she was wearing the willow; 
but the scandal died a natural death—as all 
scandals will if they have time enough given 
them. Miss Ormsby went abroad for a time 
after her cousin’s wedding, and Barron’s Court 
was left in charge of Norman Armytage. His 
father lingered on, but did not get any better, 
and the son had to keep the charge or give it 
‘to strangers. 

All this is many years ago now. Lord St. 
Quentin is a respected, honoured man, high in 
office, and helped to hold his own by his 
clever, brilliant wife, whose house in town is 
the gathering place for all that is pleasant and 
clever in the literary and ic world. 
Barrons Court is not shut up now; it is one of 
the nicest of all country houses, and its bright 
mistress, and cheerful, managing master are 
beloved by their people in a fashion savouring 
of worship. Rosalind has kept her name; she 
be Mrs. Ormsby, and her husband has taken 

ers. 

Very few people really know who Mr, Army- 
tage Ormsby was before the heiress honoured 
him with her hand ; but those who are ready 
to say that was @ nobody are obliged to 
confess that there is not a truer gentleman in 
all the land, nor one more worthy of a woman’s 
love. Noone quite knows how the marriage 
came about, There are all sorts of stories 
afloat, that the young lady loved him when he 
was her steward, and that he saved her life, 
winning her hand as his reward. 

Rosalind herself tells her intimate friends 
that she had to do the lovemaking herself, that 
Norman wouldn’t have her till she popped 


od ‘yes’? when she asked him to marry 
er | 


[THE END.] 








FOUND WANTING. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Two summers had come and almost gone, 
and an August sun shone over the glittering 
river, and the old-fashioned Daneswood gar- 
dens, that no one had had the heart to 
modernise. There had been & few changes in 
that time; the principal one being that the 
Cliffords left London and established them- 
selves in the country, much to Maddie's disgust. 
But Pelham had always liked a country life, 
and alleged that liking as his chief reason for 
the change. No doubt it was the chief one, 
bat there was also another. For, in the end of 
May, Albert Delmar and his young wife came 
back to Exgland—not to Daneswood, but, to 
Christine’s delighted surprise, to a furnished 
house inthe West-end which Delmar’s lawyer 
had taken on behalf of his client. She 
remonstrated when, girl-like, she had looked 
with dancing eyes into every room ; but as all 
her reproaches were uttered with smiles, it 
was not likely the delinquent cared much for 
them. Not only that, but he treated with 
something like contempt her objection that he 
wasn’t strong enough yet for work and going 
out. ‘ Yes, I am,” was his answer. “I’ve had 
quite enovgh of invalidism at Cannes—I 
mustn’t do this, and I mustn’t do that—I am 

oing to try my paces.” 
7 **Only just as much as I choose,” said she, 
saucily—she had grown tyrannical during the 
long convalescence, She kept her word too. Not 
a minute longer than she chose would she let 
him write, though he was only too eager to 
throw himself heart and soul into the work he 
had always loved, The amount of society she 
regulated in the same way, for though Albert 
was unwilling to acknowledge it, he had not re- 
gained his old strength. He sometimes thought 
he never should, but submitted to harassing 
restrictions and bore the dread of permanently 
iadifferent health without a murmur— 
without even speaking of it to Christine, 
Well, this, then, was Clifford’s second rea- 
son for oe town. It was impossible yet 
for the Oliffords and Delmars to mix freely, 
and Pelham could ill brook being so near to 
his sister, and yet obliged to forego 
her constant society. It was like the eternal 
probing of a wound. So he moved to a pretty 
place the next county to Knights Mil- 
wood, Maddie’s wishes no longer being his 
law. And while she mingled with the county 
people and paid, perhaps, too little attention 
to the baby girl Pelham thought angelic, Del- 
mar’s literary and musical friends came round 
him. Thebright house in Charles-street was 
an attractive place; there were musical par- 
ties, or some et tae to be met, or 
a nee evening of cult talk and discussion. 
Delmar’s brilliant writings were getting more 
than ever talked about, and the young hostess 
would of herself have made any house an en- 





the question for herself. Be that as it may, 
she did heap in laying her fortune at his feet 
‘and taking him for her guide through life. 
The revenues of Barron’s Court have well-nigh 
doubled since Mr, Norman Armytage came to 
be master there; and though his seat in 


Parliament at the last election has cost him a| brought back to her for the hundredth time 
his own words when speaking of his love for 
they could have afforded it if it had been three | her—‘‘ What can it bring vee but pain?” 
Perfect as that love was, deep as was the joy 
it brought, so also did it bring exquisite pain, 
' Memory never slept with him—a chance al- 
trance-hall of Barron’s Court, for Rosalind | lusion, a word perhaps, sharpened it to agony. 
And loving him she saffe: 
he suffered. She was happy, but there were 
deep shadows. 


tremendous sum in his eyes, his wife declares 


times,as much, for marrying her Norman was 
tike putting her hand into a gold mine. - 
The head of the ggeat bull adorns the en- 


declares the animal was a friend to her, for 
the few whispered words of the terrible after. 
moon gave her courage to do what she did 
when her game of cross-p se8 With her 
cousin was over and she was 


said she. “‘ You ought to be happy, Christine, 
oughtn’t she, Albert ? ” 


to tell her 
husband how dearly she loved him, and how me.” enon 


joyable Spon Kate Lonsdale laughed at her, 
and said everyone was her slave. 
* That husband of yours the leader of them,” 


Delmar’s look at Christine, brief as it was, 


every pang that 


She said gently, “I am not happy, be- 
from Albert downwards spoils 


right to have every one at your beck and call. 
As to Albert, he puzzles me. Of course,” said 
the wise little matron, “ it’s a man’s duty and 
Imay say his privilege to give way to his 
wife, but as Tom wouldsay, Albert beats every- 
thing. Whatever you do he not only never 
says a word, bat yields his own opinion, Look 
at him the other night. He argued a whole 
hour with Professor——on some moral question 
—I forget what—nearly demolished him, ana 
the minute you joined in onthe Professor's 
side dropped out of it and never uttered a 
word. I thought women couldn’t argue, 
Albert,” 

Christine can argue, at 


“T never said so. 
any rate.” 

“ Were you convinced, then ?” 

** No—but doubtfal.” 

“ He was tired,” said Christine, laughingly, 
trying to create a diversion ; ‘‘and was too 
proud to acknowledge it, and my striking 
arguments were too much for him.” 

Kate was sharp enough to see she had better 
affect to believe Christine’s nonsense, but at 
night she said to Tom,— 

“ Christine’s a loyalsoul, I always thought 
there was something out of the ordinary at 
the bottom of that separation—I am sure of 
it now. Somehow or other Albert has lost 
all trast in his own moral perceptions—if he 
holds one view and Christine another he thinks 
he must be wrong. He is different to what 
he used to be, Tom,” 

Tom, though very sleepy, roused up to say 
with vigour, ‘‘He is fifty times a finer 
Plow,” and Mrs. Kate concurred, though the 
causes for the change were not altogether 
known to her. Delmar’s impressionable 
nature, earnest in all it did, was indelibly 
stamped. Christine’s trust had a sure founda- 
tion—he could never, even had there been no 
barrier of love, have repeated the wrong 80 
clearly seen, so deeply repented of. His old 
impetuosity was subdued, as if he kept on 
himself a constant watch—he was grave and 
quiet, inexpressibly softened. Often at Cannes 
he would tell Christine he was but a dull com- 
panion for her, and urge her to go more amongst 
the friends they had made, buat the girl opened 
her great eyes at the word “dull.” No other 
companionship was half so bright to her, she 
answered, earnestly, At which he shook his 
head a little. 

* Don’t you believe me, Albert?” 

“‘Yes—I was only wondering whether you 
would think that always.”’ 

“Of course I shall—why not?” she asked, 
but he did not answer, and her heart sank 
as she looked at him, He was watching a 
passing boat, pulled by some young English- 
men rowing with the long Oxford stroke. The 
hot tears filled her eyes—she could do nothing 
but put her little soft hand in his—she knew 
he understood her by the way he held it. It 
was the only hint he gave of the fear that he 
daily strove to banish, that he might simply 
wait and accept whatever lay in store for him. 
No one but Christine would have imagined that 
fear haunted him—those who watched him 
closely would have believed his young wife was 
his one thought. Not in words or looks, save 
when they were alone, did he show how much 
she filled his mind and heart. It was in slight 
things done for her comfort or her pleasure— 
an unforgetfulness of her, a forgetfulness of 
himself. 

So this August we speak of it was Delmar’s 
suggestion to ask the Cliffords as well as the 

Lonsdales to Daneswood. For himself he 

would rather have avoided it. Memories live 
though the heart no longer thrills to them ; 

and as to Pelham, he could get on with him 

up to a certain point, but the point never 

widened. Loyally both men held to that al- 

most dying reconciliation, but neither could 

draw near to the other. 

The visit altogether had not come up to 

Christine's expectations. She was not sorry 

when the time came for them to go, and yet 

was grieved at her own feeling. There had 

been too much revealed. She saw—and she 








cheerless life wou'd be to her if he did not 


“ Spoils you! That's not possible, It’s your 


knew Kate saw—that the prophecy she had 
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made had come trae. Pelham was pleinly 
tired of the wife he had lost eo nee te wie 
Perhops she ‘wat too courant & secanoee ‘et 
the toes Spe 5 Brees « eee nities 
funaees the man bern who, lovin 
Maddie on ghee oon bat’ She ever Even 
the little daughter no tie; for av nebher 
had less than the nverage love for it and the 
father accused ‘her of neglect, and tried to fill 
her place, Maddie had 
irritable, so that 


than ever, and her 

the caprice had lost its 

She was losing, too, her brilliant eolouring-and 
a eeans and when her looks failed what 
nese Alert Ss as it ae. 

e noticed everything, but said nothing, play- 
ing his part of host ith unfailing tact and 

for his guests; but, in more senses 
tan ones Oa the last clause of the law 
laid down by his forbears. 

“ To-morrew,”said Maddie, disconsolately, 
the last day of her visit, “to-morrow I shall be 
at home.” 

She spoke to Christine, who was standing 
bore on the lawn, feeding Colin lin with biscuit. 

answered, cheerfully,— 

“Yes; are you not glad? There’ will be 
my little god-daughter to welcome you.” 


happily, are free‘from that. You to be 
I. Then Pelham thinks I her 
too much to servants; but men‘always think 
the mothers are to be slaves.” 

‘“T don't think Pel does,” said. Christine; too 
wise te e advice. nal 


ee Maddie Be. 


us that, 

Her dark eyes had grown dreamy. Maddie 
watched: her-a, minute, noting not @ little en- 
pay the purity.of the dark complexion and 


ihe palieheuce of 
“ Lauppese you pans re looks sa becange 
you, never worry,” she, innelevantly; ‘‘I 
Jone think you. can +" as sensitive ag Mrs, 
alesays: you are, You know I.always 
ar 2 you ina 
6a hope am,” said amilin Bot 
much —< what Maddie. thought = 
“ih wish I) were,” seid “then I 


Adi your lifeis 
KA YOU; Wh¥,, you-are only, two years older 








than I am! You might be happy. ‘Go, to 
Pelham—tell him all you feel—all you want— 
all you will try todo an@be. I know him sc 
well; with all his faults he will understand 
such an appeal as that.” 
“* Wonld yon make it?” asked Maddie, 
suddenly facing round on her. 
Christine’s colour rose, 
“Yes, I would,” she answered, firmly, and 
remembered ‘that she had, bat that episode 
these careless eyes. 


** Well, Lean’t,” said ; 
os Why ‘hould I lower myself — like 

at ” 

“Qh! Maddie,” the other cried, ‘shave you 
no memory of the love you once bore ins ? 
Phink of your ehild—how cam she: love you if 
she sees no love?’’ 


“ She sees plenty); ae eee Pel, 
and he spoils her. I suppose he has ‘taught 
ber not to think: mueh of me.” 

Christine had canght eee 


might have been in. Christine’s place—the 
mistress of this fine old house, the idol of its 
master. She envied her the empire over a 
heart she herself had treated as worthless— 
her with @ simister envy, 

entleness that 


‘‘Chriatine, you cam say ‘to me. what you 
will—I shal’never be angry. with you ; bat it 
is mo use. I suppose there could be no bless. 
ing on aur marriage—and I was afaok and 
fatnated. Maddie would wear out any. ae 
After all I was Albers'a best frien 
50. DOW— and. my ewn worst, hear (i 

“Ob, Pel!” hee face was.bent.down on his 
arm— don’t.say that—sheis Sy aa gr 
child’s mother. Surely there ae 

peace ah least.” 


on tia death” anf alata half sadly. “1 


eee ae mit Made was.only 
meant, for smecthesrt—never 


for a,wife,” 
Christine locked up. 
‘‘ Still she ia.your 2 TN she said. firmly. 
“She sacrificed something for you. Yon owe 
it. 20. her toforbear,” ° 


ones Speniem matter 80. long, a8 you are 
an't be unless you. are!” - 
“ ao, tive oe pte setec 
TWO 
et anyone else. My Sen aild is not-as.dear 
i. me as are. If i is unnatural I.can't 
help it. nignurcen: wore. rl amg 4 fora 


remember ske 
be brave —— to Bear the barden, by 
“Tam not.you,Christine! All our-loye has 
not brought — to. your level,” seid Pelham, 
bitterly. “Home is no home except forthe 
child. It is;not the want of society, that. frets 





not have we with her even.as I do. 
to say this to you; but 


to whom. else can Italic?” 

‘« It doesn’t hurt me,” the, girl, ‘*E 
know itistrue. Bear with iit Selc done. 

my sake ” 

Clifford did nat ly. The brother. and 
sister stood side. by in the wide bay of the 
dining-room ‘window, both looking out on the 
moonlit river ae neither -— it; 
ne hearing ‘a crosa floor. 
Clifford had bent down and kissed his sister 
with too much emotion Saale be- 
fore he noticed 


turning, saw him, 
$6 Am Iwanted ?”shesaid, hurriedly, “I'll 


come directly. . 
“No; deart” ing. ber back. “ Kate 
wanted the ‘ Eri * and.I said I'd 


er you'd play for me—but J’! be. my own 


E 
f 
4 
; 


CHAPTER XXXT 
“ WELL, are you co , lady mine?” ealled 
a mellow -veice, cemembowe aa fxom.the thick 
Souiee se dnabelasotiiainne. 


Mk Colin,” a giz¥s clear 
phease, whistle him. I 

can't go wihond in. = eer 
; i weltng sn om 
“ Were y ?”. the 


fi ‘then thedloskman—who 
= keh bg then the loeckman fox 
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miles—bad something to to him ; “he 
sapposed now he'd be all owed lao: river again, 
as he used to be—and glad he was toxzee him ;” 


and it.was not 4ill the man went off to collect 


“ Wonld you rather not have come, Chris- 
tine? You asked for a row y 

“E know. Ob, Lam glad I came,” she 
answered quickly ; ‘it is so delicious to be 
alone with you again.” 

Phere’ was an intense relief in her tone. 
Delmar read in ita great deal more than the 
relief: of being quiet after the week of visiting 


and entertainm had that morn- 

ing-seen the-Cliffords off. Besides, Christine 

her too moe of society—too bee rent as 
tess to be particularly g when those 

duties were. done with. - 

He waited her own time, however, and as 
they. -~were now free of the lock, rowed on 
easily across the broad lagoon—familiar 
Hee png <a There was the weir where he 


Pelham Clifford—so many changes, 
it rashiog water hed flached 1 unchanged 
in a hundred suns. There, further back, lay 
the white house—other hands were laid on the 


halfimoralizing, half halt dreaming, Christine's 
voice 

“* Albert, go: >the eseiceens will. you? 
T’s80 we can pull up under the 


trees there, and be lazy. 


craft skilfully prey? the bank, just without 

the eddying the tree roots. 
The utter silenee-of the darkening evening 
seomed only intensified by the hum of the 
insects and the-ocoasional rush of the tiny fish 
to the surface of the water. The water-lilies 
the talf flags stood straight 


aod even the shadows of the trees never 
stirred, for-not & over the mirror 
which reflected them. tine had tossed off 


her hat—she sat trailing one little hand back- 

wards and forwards in the water, never offer- 
ing to Delmar, often glancing at her, 
had suffered his hts to wander back to 
just sach # day, in a aw wher he had 
been so utterly pe be half-afraid. 
a i ke was then 

est wish for 


wean te he leant forwards, taking the hand 
that lay in- the gir 
“What ig the matter, "sweetheart ?” 
She let her-hand tie-in his—her lip quivered’ 
ann pa ee answer she ye oe bere and 
Delmar didnot 


point. 
on the sional clue sunt es of the pe eds 
« shel them — voices and 1 
mee’ them, bab ne one intraded on their 


While they were here, and I fretted and felt it 
such a hard a | were everything to me. 

Your very touch, Me you spoke to me 
| ‘were different. Ba wiet to tell you how I 
felt it—to thank you——” 

‘You need not, you must not,” said Delmar, 
almost shrinking back—‘‘ nothing I can ever 
do for you can merit that. My debt I can 
never pay—the least of it life and health—I 
thought once I’had lost that. Don’t thank me 
for anything, I can’t bear it.” 

It was the old, quick passionate nature leap- 
ing into life again—the same impetuous move- 
ment, the same hurried accent. Beneath the 

sweetness, the gentle words of his daily 

le, lay slumbering something of the forces 

that had once undone him—chastened, con- 
trolled, changed—not dead. 

But she looked into his half-averted face, 
smiling, yet with something in the smile that 
sent to his heart a wild trembling hope that 
he dared not look at again, As. if to escape 
from himself, he took up the oars, but at her 
soft—‘' Albert—” he threw them into, the boat 
and crossed from his. seat to hers, 

“There is something I wanted to tell you,’’ 
she said, in io ene soft. way, putting her 
little hands in. hi 

He did not he IM but she felt his tight 
clasp on her quivering hands. Then he 
loosened one hand to put his arm round her, 
drawing her close to his breast. So held, she 
could feel each throbbin ig breath he drew. 

“You asked me Wee she went on, her own 
voice unsteady qnoggt, .“if I should ever 
again love you as I hed at first,” 

Again she paused—astilt no answer—astill no 
movement. Her irrepressible passion was 
mastering her, the sweet voice. dropped to a 
whisper,— 

“Oh, husband, it is not the same love—we 
lave suffered together since then—we have 
been heart to heart, and soul has met soull”’ 

“Tt is too bright—too bright,” he muttered ; 
‘T have served such little tine—I shall give up 
the service when the reward-is mine !,” 

But she lifted her face to his, and the broken 
words died on his lips. 

Deep and dark the shadows crept around 
them—but they never stirred, absorbed in a 
soy that shut ont all but the world in the 

earts that beat as one. There were no 
manowe for them ; hereafter they aight gather 
at times, but now the pain and longing had 
changed ‘into an incom pabenedt ie oy. Yet. 
even as his lips pressed his darling’s, his, one 
pra er, humble as it was earnest, was that, he 








cast ont fear. 
[THR END.] 








OARE OF ROOMS. 

Ir is no economy to-do with less. than three 
brooms, one made of fine short, broom-corn for 
the parlour and bedrooms, @ larger one for the 
more frequent uses, and an old one for the 
kitchen and walks. A whisk broom for cor- 
ners and furnityre upholstered. in worsted, 


“iE was t » the said, after awhile, | wooden skewers to remove the dirt. from the 
with some aifficr “gbout Pelham and | corners of the door-aills me ye a feather 
Maddie.” duster for books, nd ornaments, & 

I-hnow. Lem: afraid that in trying | short-handled brash m @ of bristles to brush, 


sophanesi T have made a blunder.” 
“ Oh, no. 3, don’ & blame yourself—I er it alf 
before, ‘only it’éame so home this time. I 


suppose-E everything oo inutely, and 
is es tried to make Pelham 

ng © be done, but I didn’t 

think it ell $e time. It Maidie were 
Tay hold of in 

her—n tough. Oh; fam so'glad to be 
able-to-spe some one, Tina some- 


“Ah, sunbdéam,” for he had kept that 
pe name f h » “you scatter yonr rays 
| aitloave? ‘nonefor yourself, and 

I am afraid I have lost the power to give 


po say nothing, T do give to me kal pedite 


the backs of picture-frames, window-blinds 
and sorgens—though this can be done with a 
whisk-broom if both cannot be afforded—will. 
be found necessary w renee of warfare in the 
contest-with dust and 

Bags made of canton flannel, fuzzy side out, 
and with a draw-string to be, tied over the 
, broom to dust walls a hard wood oors are, 
Sas ear 1, a8 too much wiping with a dam 
cl ure the Instre of the w 
‘Chamois ni pe the best dusters for fur. 
sere ae with san carefal. washing will last for 

ey should be washed im cold water, 


pli , rinsed'in. 
pa gee ade Betore 








can be rubbed 
ha Squares , Bott, grey linen. og, 
old fabric, with all raw edges hemmed, are the 


be more worthy of that perfect Jove that, | 


Ba piel cry Say | igh, ad 





next best, and these should be washed every 
week after the Friday’s sweeping. 

We have every thing now to work with except 
covers for the large of furniture which 
cannot be removed before sweeping, Old 
sheets can be used, or squares can be made of 
cheap calico or unbleached muslin, and kept 
for this purpose. There should be one large 
enough to cover a piano or a bed. A piece of 
white mosquito netting slightly damp is con- 
sidered by many the best thing to duat painted 
woodwork with, 

Nothing now remains to do but to dust the 
walls, woodwork, and pictures, unless the dust 
is wiped from the carpet with a clean cloth in 
amop, A pail of clean water can be set on @ 
bit of old carpet, and the cloth ey Nyce dry 
as possible, and lightly rubbed over 
All the dast that remains after sweeping a 
be taken up with the damp cloth. A white 
cloth is best, as that shows when if needs 


ve the chairs are brought in and order re- 
stored, the room is clean enough for a prince; 
and with dusting daily, and occasional brush- 


ing with a carpet sw or @ damp. broom, 
it will keep clean for a long time, used 
more than most parlours are. 








Posr-Orficzt 1m A Kue,—The er oo 
office in the world is in the Megellan Strai 
and has been established there for many oem 
aoe otal hap men which is chained to 
Goma apreeee in the seein 
onnesite, erra. ‘wega. ip 
& boat to open the cask and yas ton 

duh ami place others io it, The post-office. is 
self-acting, therefore is. is.under the protection 
of.all the navies of all nations, and up toe the 
present time, there is not.a, sizighe case 7 

port;in which any. abuse,of the privilege it 
Sein bensnboon place, 

Hasrzs or Sipspians.— Many of the habits 


aloft and 7 keen 
& 8 bonnes poised Not & 


axticles > notin. age ane buried 
beneath the snow, by which means the hair is 
prevented from. g.08, -This same tribe, 
too, are. remar ; 
consume oe & week’s provisions in 
against this come tana ian lose 

m 

their detestation of robbery, which is regardesk 


by them as an unpardonable sin. 


es eae ere 
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IOLANTHE’S RICHES. 


—_++—— 


Svucm a name! I never heard the like of it 
‘outside of a novel. And such a girl to be 
Mary Hlizabeth’s daughter! Bat then she’s 
her father all over again, with her yellow hair 
and blue eyes, andthe dimple in her chin! Oscar 
Oressy all over again, with his shiftless-ness 
and his airishness, and his lord-high-mighti- 
ness. Thank Heaven, there’s none of the Blaut 
blood in her—none to speak of—for all she’s 
my sister Mary Elizabeth’s child.” 

And Iolanthe Cressy’s maiden aunt, Miss 
Judith Blant, compressed her thin lips, and 
looked out of her sharp little greenish grey eyes 
with an expression that expressed positive 
triumph that her niecd was not Blant, but 
Cressy all over. 

Tolanthe stood beside the open window, where 
the cool September wind stole in and lifted 
her laxariant hair—such lazy, rippling, yellow- 
gold hair, so full of incarnate sunshine, so 
magnificent in its wealth of glorious beauty, 
that, arrange it as she would, was always 
wonderfully becoming. 

She was a charmingly beautiful girl], truly 
**a Cressy all over,” a4 | the Cressys had been 
noted far and wide for their heritage of beauty 
that was only equalled by their heritage of 
wildness, and, as aunt Judith had succinotly 
expressed it, “ airishness, and shiftlessness, 
and lord-high-mightiness.” Oscar Cressy had 
been no exception to the rnle—handsome as a 
god, fascinating, lazy, romantic, he had ima- 
gined he was in love with demure little, brown- 
eyed, brown-haired Bessie Blunt, whose wor- 
shipping awe and adoration delighted him into 
the foolishness of a marriage which his family 
utterly refused to acknowledge. 

Then the handsome young face had been 
laid to rest under the coffin-lid before Iolanthe 
was born, and when she came, the startling 
resemblance she bore to her dead father made 
her the idol of her young mother’s widowed 
heart, who named her Iolanthe because she 
had heard her husband say often how he liked 
the name, only, neither she nor any one 
she knew could give the name the peculiarly 
melodious intonation he had done. 

Until the girl herself had grown old enough 
to pronounce her own name, which she did 
precisely as her father had done before her— 
with a little soft lingering accent, and a ten- 
der little liberty with the vowels. 

She had always ruled her mother—her little 
gentle mother, who was born to be ivy, and 
could not have existed without the oak to 
cling to; and as she had worshipped her hand- 
some young husband, so she now adored her 
fair young daughter, who was always sc ten- 
der and sweetly tyrannical. 

Now, this violet-eyed young beauty, who 
had just enough of her father’s haughty grace 
to make her an eyesore in the sight of her 
prim angular aunt, stood in the fresh morning 
sunshine, her cheeks glowing, her lovely lips 
half smiling with a cool indifference, that 
made Aunt Judith know how less than n 
her expressed opinion was to the subject under 
consideration. 

“If it wasn’t that mamma was a Blunt, I 
should most heartily echo your t ving, 
auntie. As it is, I cannot see what this 
extraneous talk has to do with the subject 
under consideration—my going to London to 
earn my living, which even you, Aunt Judith, 
will admit has come to stern necessity.” 

“Of course you have got to earn your own 
living, but it’s a downright shame, a disgrace, 
to talk of going to London—you, a girl of your 
appearance and independence and high-strang 
ways. There's chance enough at home—you 
know that, Mary Elizabeth.” 

Little Mrs. Cressy looked timidly up from 
her knitting—with her pale, quiet face bearing 
the marks of her great sorrow, while her 
— eyes were full of loving pride for her 


“I know Iolanthe cannot get the village 
school, Judith, because it’s been promised long 
ago.” 





Miss Blunt’s head gave a vehement toss, 

“The village school! As if there was 
nothing but teaching fit for our fine Iolanthe! 
There's a place she can get in Westerfield’s 
factory, or in Dorcas Dwight’s drapery shop, 
for I took the trouble to inquire,” 

Mrs Cressy looked at Iolanthe and Iolanthe 
looked at Miss Judith with her frank, beautifal 


eyes. 

“The idea! You know I would never ac- 
cept such positions, Let peapie goin factories 
and drapers whosé men capacities are 
fitted for nothing higher. I shall goto London 
—you agreed 1 should, little mother Bessie, 
I shall earn money there, and then I’ll come 
and get you, mamma, and we’ll live just as 
happily as two birds in one cage,” 

And despite the light, airy manner and tone, 
both the women knew Iolanthe meant just 
what she said. And in less than a month they 
bade her adieu at the village station, as the 
train came rushing in to carry her to London 
—8so full of joyous hope and eager determina- 
tion dnd brave courage. 

* * - * + 

“You really think I had better then, 
Felix?” 

Iolanthe Cressy’s exquisite violet-blue eyes 
were raised pleadingly to Mr, Felix Dare’s face 
—a pale, aristocratic face, with dark, senti- 
mental eyes under heavy brows; a refined, 
well-bred face whose month was shaded by a 
drooping moustache of flossy blackness—alto- 
gether, the very dearest, best in all the world 
to Iolanthe—her betrothed lover whom she 
had known almost ever s@&ce she came to the 
city, to be so unusually fortunate as to pro- 
cure @ situation in a large establishment in 
Bond-street, <- 

She had had a good salary, and she had been 
pradent and economical, and by the time two 
years had gone by she had laid aside the snug 
little sum of three hundred pounds; and very, 
very soon she was to have her little mother 
come to London, and live with her, and—Mr. 
Dare, who would be her husband then. 

Life was promising very fair to her, and 
just now there was a subjec’ her lover had pro- 
posed that made it seem fairer still, because, 
according to his jadgment and opinion, it 
would be the easiest matter in the world for 
Tolanthe to invest her savings in a grand, mag- 
nificent new scheme just offered, and thereby, 
by doubling, trebling, yes, quadrupling her 
three hundred pounds in a short time, all that 
on were looking forward to would be accele- 
rated. 

Mr. Felix Dare had been explaining it all to 
her—how an inexhaustible source of riches 
had been discovered in a certain place, 
and how a select company had been 
formed and shares issued at a low price to a 
few favoured ones who were friends of the en- 
terprise ; how the shares were dead sure to go 
up in value, and how, if Iolanthe would only 
invest her little hoard—and a great, 
very great favour she should esteem it that he 
could get her a share when people were crazy 
about them—she would make a neat little for- 
tune before long. 

And Iolanthe had been quite dazzled by the 
exciting prospect of being a shareholder in this 
grand new company of which her lover was 
secretary. Quite dazzled, and yet not quite 
certain, she would be wise to risk her money. 

* Are you sure—sure, Felix?” 

And the lovely eyes were so eager that Mr. 
Dare could not reprove her with the impa- 
tience he felt, although some of it cropped out 
in his tones. 

**Of course I am sure, Iolanthe. Do you 
suppose I would want to see you lose what you 
have? Don’t you know I am a thousand times 
more anxious than you are to hasten the time 
when we shall be married, and have our own 
little fireside?” 

And Iolanthe nestled nearer his side so lov- 
ingly and tenderly. 

“You must be right, dear. Our interests 
are one; I will do jastice as you say—only, I 
want you to give me till to-morrow to get used 
to it. You will, won’t you?” 





He bent his handsome, thick eyebrows, 
and looked a little cross, but he yielded to her 
sweet mayne 

‘Very well then, Iolanthe—to-morrow you 
may send the money or the cheque to me, and 
Til see that you get a share in the Quarrying 
and Mining Company.” 

And after he had whi some low words 
that were very sweet so her, he bade her good 
pight, and Iolanthe went to her room, and 
filled out a blank cheque for: the even three 
hundred pounds in the bank. 

“It will be all ready to send when Mr. 
Stonington goes to town in the morning— 
and I'll tell him, and see what he says about 
it.” 

And so, next morning after breakfast, Io- 
lanthe asked her fellow-boarder—Mr. Stoning- 
ton, a genial, fatherly old gentleman who was 
Iolanthe’s firm friend, and who well deserved 
to be—what he th t about i, 

‘I don’t think well of it at all,” he said, 
promptly and emphatically, after Iolanthe had 
told her little story, cheque in hand, with her 
pretty, violet blue eyes full of interest. 

“You don’t? And why, Mr. Stonington? 
It’s safe, and if I increase my investment, 
surely it will be good for me.” 

He shook his wise old grey head. ‘ 

‘” OF course, if you increase it. But the risk 
is too much for a girl like you to take, Don’t 
do it, Miss Cressy. Stick by the old bank, and 
draw your legal interest—slow, butsure, Tear 
that cheque up, and let me tell Mr, Dare you've 
decided not to risk it.” 

Iolanthe’s face was puzzled, and there was 
a look of bewildered disappointment in her 
eyes. Mr. Stonington saw t she was not 
more than half anxious to follow his advice. 

“I would go like to have five or six hundred 
pounds. Mr. Stonington—I—think—I—will 
—do it. Please draw out my money for me, 
“— on mgt the experience will 

“* Very wi erhaps ex ¢ 
be worth something if you should lose it all. 
Maybe you'll be lucky—nobody knows.” 

“ But, Felix—Mr. Dare says I’m. sure to sell 
my share at a great advance, if no more. 
Anyhow, I'll risk it.” i 

And she gave him the cheque payable to his 
own order, with her eyes glowing and her 
cheeks flushing at the delightfal anticipation 
ahead of her, Fe 

Then, when Mr. Stonington came back and 
said it was all done, he had arranged every- 
thing for her, little Iolanthe began to feel that 
she was on the highway to fortune, and her 
excitement made her feverish, and she had a 
violent headache and general nervous exalta- 
tion that kept her home from her business 
several days. r s 

And while she was yet a prisoner in her 
room, an evening paper was handed to her that 
had a colamn marked co: y, and the 
news in that column was that the “'Q 
and Mi Co.” had proved to be a scheme 
concocted by the vilest sort of adventurous 
speculators, and that of them all the chief 
rogue and rascal, Mr. Felix Dare, had de- 
camped, carrying off several thousand pospas 
—his whereabouts a mystery as yet. hat 
was & fearful blow to the girl who sat reading 


it, with her little pale hands at the 
ae See Sere 
— almost th the .sudden 


k. 

cat Ohi ite Stosinglan, howaestt” 
rascal! Oh! Mr, i ; he wasn’t!” 

‘And poor little stricken Iolanthe fell back 
among the pillows of the loungé senseless and 
white as marble. , 

But the waking came—oh ! the bitter, bitter 
waking—when she had to endure the know- 
ledge that her young love had been so cruelly 
wasted, when B looked face to face with the 
pitiful fact that all capacity for active happi- 
ness had died within her. 

“If I only might die! Oh! why don’t I 
die?” 

She moaned out her sad complaint to dear, 
motherly Mrs. Barham, her landlady, and to 
her old friend, Mr. Stonington, 
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“Die? Not. a bit of it! See here, Miss 
Cressy; it’s never so bad but it might be 
worse! To be sure, that fellow was a rascal, 
and you’re well rid of him, and there’s no two 
ways about it! But, then, what a blessing 
you didn’t take his advice and invest your last 
shilling for him to run off with!” 


Iolanthe looked pitifally at the kind old 


face. 

“ What a blessing I didn’t, Mr. Stonington ? 
But Idid! And now mamma and I will have 
no home——”’ 

** Nonsense! Yes, you will, because I tore 
that cheque up, and the money’s safe and 
sound just where it ought to be—in the bank ! 
Get well, and forget that dandy-whiskered 
fellow, and bring your mother up, and be happy 

in ! ” 

And meres she could hardly believe the 
good news, later she had ample evidence 
of the delightful truth of it. And Mrs. Cressy 
“came up ” to town, and she and hemaughter 
lived quietly together, and will do so as long as 
they live, i 

But soniehow all the glory and sparkle has 
died out of Iolanthe’s life, and she has con- 
vinced others, as she long ago convinced her- 
self, that when one’s sweet trust and confiding 
love is thrown cruelly back in one’s face it is 
hard to recover from the woe of it. 

While aunt Judith is satisfied there is 
‘‘something grand about Mary Elizabeth’s 
daughter, after all.” M. R. C, 


eae 








Goop anp Bav.—Young man, don’t forget 
that all the people are watching you, and most 
of them are more ready to ctarge your ac- 
count with something bad than something 


TicHTentnc THE Mesurs.—If a wife loves her ; 


husband, it is surely worth her while to try to 
ps tony affection for her firm and enduring, 
Let her study his wishes and tastes. Is he 
fond of a good dinner? Let her tighten the 
mesh around him with t coffee—light 
bread and good things generally, and reach 
his heart through his stomach. Is he fond of 
flattery about his looks? Let her study the 
dictionary for sweet words, if her supply gives 
out. Does he like to hear her talk about hia 
brilliant intellect? Let her pore over the en- 
cyclopeedia to give variety to the depth of her 
admiration. Fldattery isa good thing to study 


up at all hazards, in all its delicate shades, but | 


it must be skilfully done. The harpy who may 
try to coax him away will not do it absurdly. 
Is he fond of dress? Here’s the rub—let her 
be bright and tidy; it is half the victory. 
Next, let her do her hair fashionably, and keep 
up with the times. A husband who sees his 
wife look like other people is not going to con- 


sider her “ broken down.’ Though it is a | 


common sneer that a woman has admitted 
that her sex consider more, in marrying, the 
tastes of her friends than:her own, yet if must 
be considered ludicrous that a man looks at 
his wife with the same eyes that other people 
do. Is he fond of literary matters? Listen 
to him with wide open eyes when he talks of 
them. A man doesn’t so much oare: for a 
literary wife if only she will be literary enough 
to appreciate him. If she have literary in- 
clinations in which he dces not sympathize, 
let her keep them to herself. Men love to be 
big and great to their wives. That’sthereason 
why a helpless little woman can marry three 
times to a sensible self-reliant woman’s none. 
Cultivate helplessness. Is he curious? Oh, 
then you have a treasure. You can always 
keep him if you have a secret and keep it 
br agape ge Is he jealous? Then, woman, this 
is not for you; cease torturing that fretted 
heart which wants you for his own, and teach 
him confidence. Is he ugly in temper and 
fault-finding? Give him a dose of his own 


KITCHEN PROGRESS. 

Even in the kitchen inventive genius has 
gained a strong foothold, entirely usurping 
the primitive methods practiced by our grand- 
mothers in the performance of their domestic 
daties. 

Mechanical contrivances of all kinds supply 
what in former years required deftness. 
Griddles themselves do the cake-turning ; 
are beaten by a crank; the coffee bean is not 
only roas and ground by machinery, bat 
the drink made by a clever contrivance that 
> mpg whistles when the beverage is 

ne 


A child, now-a-days, may successfully fry 
potatoes. An open work-basket is set in 
a pan of fat, with the article to be fried in 
it. The panis furnished with a high handle, 
with a hook in the middle. The instant the 
thing to be cooked has assumed the delicate 
golden-brown appropriate to viands cooked in 
this way, the basket is lifted and hung upon 
the hook to drip and dry. 

There is no marring of the symmetry of 
outline of the fragile delicacies, no spattering 





of grease in the endeavour to fish them out, 
and there are no last ones to burn while wait- 
ing their turn to be taken out. Then the new 
broiler, which permits the article to be tightly 
shut in, obviating all davger of depositing it 
upon the floor or in the fire, but catches every 
drop of juice that may exude. When the 
boiler is turned over, the juices are turned 
back upon the meat, which thus bastes itself. 

To those unsuccessful ones who have not 
yet arrived at the solution of the problem of 
how to cook a chop over a quick fire without 
— the fat, these broilers will bring success 
and relief from their perplexities. 

Those fond of nicely-shaped griddle-cakes 








will rejoice over a griddle made with a hinge 


in the middle, One side has a number of 
circular depressions, into which the batter is 
dropped, en the cakes are done on the 
under side, the griddle is simply folded over 
on itself, which deposits them on their other 
side on the opposite half of the griddle, lea, ing 
the empty places ready for more. 

Then there are ironing-boards covered and 
ready for use, and the various articles, light 
and serviceable and unbreakable, like buckets 
and basins and foot-tabs, made of papier-maché. 








Tue Corour or WatEer.—Two theories are 
advanced to explain the blue colour of water 
when eeen in large masses ; one, held by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, being that small solid particles 
suspended in the water do not reflect the 
lower, or red rays of thespectrum. According 
to the other theory, the colour is dae to the 
absorbent action of the water itself on the 
white light before and after reflection by these 
particles, The results of experiments made 
by Mr, John Aitkin, and presented to the 
Royal Society of England, show thaf the latter 
theory is probably the more correct one. The 
greater the number of white reflecting particles 
the greener the water appears to be, and hence 
the gradaal deepening of the green to blue as 
the shore is left. The waters of Lake Como 
owe their darkness to the absence of reflecting 
particles, as Mr. Aitkin ingeniously proved by 
scattering finely-divided chalk in the centre of 
that lake, thereby producing a very brilliant 
blue. The brilliancy depends on the colour of 
the particles, and is greatest with white par- 
ticles. Among coral reefs, which are generally 
strewn with white sand, the water also takes 
@ very brilliant blue or green. The dull tinge 
of English river waters is due to the dingy 
character of the suspended silt; but springs 
have often a bright colour, owing to the white- 
ness of the chalk suspended in them. 

Woman anp Truxre.—Woman has a long con- 
test with grim Old Time before she will con- 
fess herself beaten. At the first intimation 


medicine, skilfully done. Is he deceitful? . that he is pencilling her face she throws a dash 


Pity him for his weakness ; treat him as one 
who is born with a physical defect, but put 
your wits to wcrk—it is a bad case. } 


more of youthfulness into her attire, and, if 
ossible, a little more sweetness into her smile. 
or @ while she laughs at the audacity of the 





wretch, as love is said to laugh at Iccksmiths. 
She sits in the theatre and notices the fair 
young faces here and there, and knows that 
Time is closing in on ber, but she thinks to 
cheat him by assuming ignorance of his power 
and his intentions. She indulges in no spoken 
reminiscences, ceases to date her stories, and 
begins to associate more with women a great 
deal younger than herself. When thecrows’ 


©888 | feet become noticeable she resorts to a mask 


veil which comes just to the top of her nose, 
and takes at least five years from her record. 
A little later and she makes her bat defy the 
thrusts of the enemy by a jauntier poise than 
ever. She fights the foe openly, cheats him 
with her cherished artifices, contests every 
step he takes, and scorns him always. She 
never admits his mastery, as men do. The 
theology of the toilet tells her to resist Age 
and he will flee. This is a doctrine she faith- 
fully lives up to. When she feels the ht 
of years upon her, she affects not to know that 
Time, the all-devourer, is going to be the 
victor after all. Just as bravely does she fight 
him as though there was a hope that she would 
win the day. When she can no longer defy 
him utterly, she yields grimly to his dictation, 
though she never acknowledges his mastery. 
Rest.—It frequently happens that a busi- 
ness man is overworked and advised to reat 
for awhile. But unless he can leave his 
pareceved gs —_ it is i. _ use - him to 
0 . What gen appens is an aug- 
Se eniedion of eniiely. There is the feeling 
that something has been left undone before 
setting ont, or a harassing misgiving that all 
will not go well during his absence. Feelings 
like these will spoil the best holiday and de- 
prive it of its power to replenish the exhausted 
stock of energy. Another mistake made is to 
eae close communication with a place of 
usiness during the period of nominal relaxa- 
tion. If letters and business papers are pass- 
ing between the absentee and the scene of his 
accustomed labour, it is im ible that the 
mental faculties can enjoy that perfect relief 
which is essential to their recuperation. Better, 
if need be, shorten the time of absence, so that 
it may be complete While it lasts, e body 
is'so"closely associated with, or so entirely per- 
vaded by, the mind, and so immediately under 
its influence through the nervous system, that 
even physical improvement is impossible—ex- 
cept to the least emotional of temperaments— 
unless, the change obtained during a holiday 
tour involves and includes perfect relief from 
mental tension, To secure this relief should 
be one of the objects. kept principally in view 
by the working members of a population which 
labours chiefly with its brains. 


Two extraordinary needles are to be shown 
this summer at the forthcoming International 
Exhibition of Needlework at the Crystal 
Palace. One was manufactured at Redditch, 
and presented to the Queen. It imitates 
Trajan’s column, and is engraved with scenes 
from the Queen’s life, so finely executed that 
they can only be seen with a magnifying-glass, 
while, farther, it opens and contains several 
still thinner needles similarly ornamented. 
The other curious needle was made from a hair 
taken out of the German Emperor’s beard 
when Emperor William was lately visiting the 
great German needle manufactory at Kreuz- 
nach. 

DROLL RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 
Roavery is the last of trades. 
Every fox praises his own tail. 
A debt is adorned by payment. 
A good beginning is half the work. 
An old friend is worth two new ones. 
When fish are rare even a crab is fish. 
Every little frog is great in his own hog. 
Trust in God, but do not stumble yourself. 
Money is not God, but it shows great meroy. 
If God don’t forsake us the pigs will not take 


us. 

Go after two wolves and you will not even 
catch one. 

With God, even across the sea; without 
Him, not even to the threshold. 
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FACETLA. 


Tar prettier the feet and ankles the easier 
they get up stares. 

Trenm in a rumour ffom Germany thet a 
learned chemist has, discovered’ a wonderful 
ail that will restore youth to old age: ~ Ty must 
be & species of’ o-live oil: 


Excirep, lover: _‘‘ What: does; this...mean, 
mademoiselle?, What dol-read in this letter ? 
‘ At two o'clock. to-morrow. I. will throw myself 
at; your feet,2”-—-Mademoiselle, who never 
loses, presence ef, mind: ‘You. horrible, 
pe am Joseph —it’s simple, enough,-il’s only 
maycorn,doster.”” 

Su said‘ at’ » ftiend’s: luncheon-tabile, 4 
which she found several strangers manne 
propos ofa remark made of a‘certain lady of 
aneertaitage; “ Why, gracious, she is ag 
Ol as‘the hills?”’ and could not: imagine in the 
least what had caused the general consterna- 
tion, She did a little later on, however; when 
it wasexplained' to: her that two maiden 
sisters at the table, whose names she did not 
catch inthe introduction, were’called Hill, and 
were extremely sensitive on the subject of age. 


He was TyreresteD 1s tae Bostxess.—A 
lady taking tea at a small gathering, being 
very fond of hot crumpets, was-asked to have 
another,—‘ Really, I cannot,” she thodtbetly 
replied ;*‘I' don’t know how many IT have 
eaten altéady.”—" Ido!” unexpectedly cried 
& juvenile whose, mother and allowed him a 
seat at the table, 
been counting.” 

‘Hana, did: I understand you. to. say. your 
wife.was lazy?’ “‘ Maybe you: underatoodt it 
dot EL. said so, shudge; but'my month. vasn’t 
made for the Enklish aimee undé dat. vas 
der reason. Vath I did saidt, shudge, vas dat 
mine.frou vas Jer: kindt of a: voman dot vouldt 
rather-putanf.dill yesterday der vork dot one 
don’ta vant:ta help her-done to-morrow yedt.”’ 


Ay ol@:sailor“was lonnging by’ a church, one 
quiet Sanday, and he dro in and'went up 
in the loft-to heat theman ‘of God preach. By- 
and*by he fell asleep and-dreamed. He thougtit 
tte was aloffin his vessel: Presently the 
preacher iggdee- aaa louder; he was de- 
scribing the-end of the world. «The end’ has 
comes!” hecried, striking the pulpit with his 


fist: The words woke the dreaming gailor, who | 


started up-and’shouted’;—“ Then Feria oe kere 
yon. labber—make a Enot'! ** 

Bovish Generosiry.— ‘No, Bob,’’ said 
Willie, generously; “that’s the largest pe: ; 
ree ityo ;.” and‘he pushed it back with 

arnagt a lad’ who baw performed‘ an 
je ‘that deserves > shine in a dark ‘world. 
“Willie,” said’ Bob, casting’s peculiar Ibok’ at 
iis companion from between the half.closed 
lids of his aad , “I Know what's the matter.”’ 
“What?” Willie; serenely, “ Why, 
this water alii ain't ripe.” 

Expza.y and obnoxious suitor (who was the 
first to arrive, and evidently. means .to: be. the 
last. to. go): ‘‘ I have. forgotten: mest. of. my 
mathematics, but at. your age, sir, I was 
deveted to them.” 


rule of thres.’”’ E.§8,: ‘‘ The rule of three?” 


‘* Yes; that two is company, and three is—one || 


more, ” 

A Fastz.—A dog, on a warm summer day, 
lay down in the shade, and soon fell asleep. 
He was awakened by the noise of a huge bull 
approaching his shady resting place—*Get 
up,” said the bull, ‘“‘and let me lie down 
there !”—" No,” pi ce the dog, “ youhave no 
right to the place; here first.”’—** Well,” 
said the bull, looking innocently at the dog, bat 
with a ferocious twinkle in his left eye, which 
made the dog’s spinal column run cold and his 
lower jaw give way, “Tet us toss up for it.”— 
“Thank you,” said he politely, **I never 
gamble ;"" and hewalkelaway. Moral: Virtue | 
has its own reward, 


“You've eaten eight; I’ve | 


Impatient young lever: | 
‘Ah! Then you probably are familiar withthe | 


Tue man whe discovers the North Pole will 
probably. be.a:Chilian. 

An Irishman was ‘heard to say thathe would 
have been a man of considerable property if 
his-father had never entered the family. 

A soy was asked what meekness was; ‘He 
thought a moment, and said, ““Meskaess gives 
smooth answers to rough questions.” 


on t wipe said @ young lady, “why 
ymen is always, reprerented as c 
torch:” To which pty © that eee. 


ingly responded: “To indicate th always 
ae So it warm for ts eos inate ae 


me ey toa a itp why ote gee a Mr. Me. Pepper | 


are, is, generally. 
Bill, in these days, it might! in some cases 
cause embarrassmentto pnt the question, ‘*Do 
you paint?” 

A rRivenieR, inquiri 
whether he could see antiquities of-the 
place, = pe the: si Peon aie 
servant: ‘“‘I am’ sorry; sir; my r 
daughter have gone'to town.” 4 

Precocious five-year-old: ‘“ Pa, how.is ita 
jury can conyict.a man of manslaughter w 
he killsa woman?”—Pa, bolting his breakfast: 
“ Ask say a a 5 PS more about man- 
slaughter than 

Wane: Tae: —— Reatix Comes 1n.— 
A thoughtful old Seotehman exhorted: his 
daughter i in this fashion :~-* Joanie my: lass, 
en 9 rele tate thing to bomarsied,” i | her I 

that ather,” replied eanie prom, ; 
“ but it’s a great deal solemner not:to:be.” “y 


Tre Watsttz.—Brown, junr., was makiug 
an evening call, when his adored one’s little 
brother approached him and begged the loan 
of his’ whistle.—‘Whistle? ” quoted Mr. 
Brown. ‘‘Thavé no whistle.”"—“Well, papa 
says you Have,” said the little wingless ‘angel, 
‘‘ and that you are always wetting it.” 


THE LAWYER AND THE IRISH 
WITNESS, 


Irish. witnesses. are not usually so tractable, 
no small amount of skill and Toalenen being 
required = extract a a aida the 
ram it questions. ing your 

-lovying, Irishman better than to, bother.a 
pe andthe Irish Courts have known many 
a dialogue likethis :— 

** You are aRoman. Catholic?’ 

“Ami? 

“ Are. you nob,?.” 

‘¢ Yousay Lam.” 

“ Come, sir, what's your religion ?” 

“ The true.religion.” 

“ Whatreligion’s that?” | 

‘My. veligion,”? 

“ Aud what is ar religion? ” 

+ - mother’s religion,? ’”’ 

‘What wasyour mother’s religion + Ae 

** She tuck whisky in her tay.” 

‘© You blesg yourself, don’t you ?” 

‘* When I’m done with you I will.” 

‘“* What place of worship do you goto?” 

‘*The most convaynient.”’ 

“ OF what persnasion.are yon?” 

‘‘ My persuasion is that Cc won'tfind out.” 

“ What is.your belief?’ 

‘* That youare puzzl 

‘* Da you confess ? " 

** Notrto you. 

“Who would you write.to if you were likely 
to:die?”’ 

“ The'doctor.” 

“T insist.apom yon answering me, sir. - Are 
you a Roman Catholic?” 

“Tam.” 

‘*And why didn’t you say £0 at.once ?” 

You neyer 

teat mauy things, but you never axed me ; 

‘an were drivin’ crass word& and crooked 














} & Cutmy behaviour on your own patthern.” 


iat we torianl dente | 2 


axed . You said I was a 
ons 7 | Bend @ id fool asI am 


Jestions at me, aud IT thought it was manners | poe 





Two women shake hands’ cordially.— 
You are not, ft aha Madame de 


adameded., 


att No,” 


G?” asked one 
who had noticed this 


lied Mada aed whe is 20 thet T’ 
replied Madame opy 


have not'the heart-to be her enemy. 
“Anyraine that is worth doing is Mi aa 
doing well” Remember! thts, “young: man 
when you are courting a al and don’t'sit: 
lookeng af her with your ‘thumb ih your 
mouth when shé feels" and needs ad 
strong arm to support her, 
| itr is’ sfenaAINE eM ee Migr vcage said 


Wigglesworth, the paper. 

y. every Frerel "8 aaa Chan pa 

begins with a M, M 4a 
ni 


host. on, ente the room,“ My dear Mr. 
Pepper how glad you must be to see all your | Sher jhe postmaster terrible eae 
LEDGs Mus 
, A conripmen, ‘herhalae; was. out at a 
ASKING 8 «if what her. sceemplishments ~ 
speaking, harmless enough. peso, uniortunsta 


Ja ees 


young 

athletic subjects, when one pert young: miss in- 
‘ Mr. Brown, what is, man Zane avourite 

exercise?”’—* Oh! Thave.no 


just at present I sould: dum mab Be belles,” 
was his cartreply. 

Dot. Toors.—A lazy fellow by hia 
brother's tik 


while.the latter.was. 
ing his chisel, said, Joba, why do 5 you wark 


when fa a living? A. fellow with. ant sta 


should: not degradé py: man 
labour. Tm mean to get my living by my wits.” 
“Well, Frank, you can work with duller 
tools than I can,” said John. 


“Yus,” said a, “*T think 
has made. a, pon pee and son 
usband is one of the pais fe 


era in, the professio: 

a a can ‘ford. to gratify eae Se =e 
wish.” 
. Quip. pro. Quo.—dJones.:;.‘' How. on earth, 
Robinson, could yon for that follow. Smith 

for the town enna? B He knows. pa beeeieas 
siedihmacea slog emwanat Se ae shamagenten 
business,” Robinson : ell, you. see,. he 
gives me any. amount, of credit, my dear friend, 
00 ar, thonght I_-might. as. well. give ap? 


Grocer, who has latelyjoined the volunteers, 
practising in his aaeet ans & leit,” ri 
left. ~ lb nfl Patina oes 
down trap door into. astleri Grocer’s 


“Yrs,” said , “Dr Pillreiéria brave 
man, no doubt; but ‘He: carries his bravery'too 
far: He is’ tookhardy, sit; neversaweso- Tash 
a tan, Called him to seo Mrs. F. aor earl 
he actually asked her to let him see 

Pact, sir; I° woulan’t Have believed'tiatany 
living man would have hud the coursge*to meet 


that tongue of hers.” 


“ You could tell at ce that the butter 
wasn’t old,” said Jones dy, “OF 
course it n't, sir!” she re ; rena 
** bat how canyou siz?’ “Why,I can see 
that. it isn’t b: yet he answered softly, and 
for ten minutes naught broke thesilence save 
the exclamations ofa fly, in the milk jug, 


who was unable to swim, 
“Mr, Santa,” said a» landlad y:to one other 
boarders, “will you do me the favour to 
the butter?” — doit;” curtly 
the imperturbable Mr: Smith»—'f Why not, 
Mr, Smith?” asked! the fair proprictress of the 
establishment.—“ Why?” retorted Smith, 
“ because it is strong enough to help itse!f.” 
Dante lived tery poor and an exile at Verona, 
ona sinall on Sr ge Prince Boaliiae, At 
Mee nifioe 1 How h btn Me sid the 
ma cently. — "How appens i 
fatter to Dante one day, “ that with all 
mius you remain so Rot, while such a ik 
Fmioe br 7" : 
** I should be rio e aD 
oet, “had I your ok to find a prince with a 
character s0 like my own,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Parxce AtpeRt, the second son of -Prineesand 
Princesa Christian, has left bis tator, the Rev. 
Mr. Bligs,.of: Upton Park, Slough, and,.will.go 
to-Charterhouse- after the: holidays. He-has 
been placed’in the upper fourth. form- by Dr. 
Haig Brown, the head. master, 

Cpa and Duchess of Westminster 
wilL entertain the Duke and Duchess of Al 
atthe: end: of the month: at. Eaton. Hall, 
their, Royal esses will afterwards stay. a 
week of: 8o..a6 -Lord,..Lo derry’s;, seat, 
Wynyard:Park. — i 

Tur mafridge of Mr. Cuthbert Edyar Peek, 
only son of Sir H. W. Peek, Bart., M.P., of 

House, Wimbledon, and Rousdon, 
Hon. Angusta 


m 
ky . P ’ , 

eldeat: mp Ein. 53 Midleton, was 
celebrated at St. Nicholas Church, Peper Har: 
rew, near Godalming, on, Thursday; the 3rd 
inst. Thebride’s» dress: was of rich: ivory 
duchesse pepo trimmed with draperies of 
Benssels lace and orange blossoms, and a spray. 
of orange blossoms in her-hair-was: pt go 
i py, Siemon ornaments, 

Denyon, and the 


ér-jewels were a, diamond rivitre, the gift 
of Sir tt Peek; a Hamond cross, the present. 
of the Rey. boy Rye ; two diamond a 
“bangles; egroom’s gifts ; a. go 
and, diamond; @ present. from. the 
Duke of Buckingham, and Chandos. The 
brid ids wereattired in electric-blue velvet 
dresses draped with cashmere of the same 
bee Ne in ser to ra 3g —_ wore & 
spray of pearl forget-me-nots, the bridegroom's 
cath ana ceezihd'e. Dougie of choice flowers 
from the conservateries.of- Wimbledon House, 
Viscountess: Middleton, the bride’s mother, 
wore ® Gress of'ruty velvet trimmed: with 
moonshine beads, and bonnet to match, wi! 
aigrette; her ornaments were pearl and dia- 
monds, 

Iv.is the custom of, the. Princess of Wales 
to have her own private: bazaar annually at 
this.period.of the.year. The various horses 
of business that are oe by-her Royal 
orn are aus by inoroeaeae fo fitup 
small u the saloen set apart for the pur- 
pose oy toe House; when all is. com- 
plete the Princess.goes. round and makes: her: 
pe ge for: nts. both at home: and 
abroad, and.t have always: good. 
a to rejoice ‘intl, ta Neral Prior. to 

er purchasir er hness in- 
vises hed, tian to, make an inspection, 

Arrpn the marriage of Mr. Harry Webster: 
Lawson and Miss Olive de Bathe, at-St. Mar-. 
garetis, Westminster,. the company, nearly, 
twohundred in number, went to the Bucking- 
ham Palace wear hegpos & — i 
wasgiven. Speeches, were .spared, only, in a 
few: well-chosen’ words, Sir Henry de Bathe 
gave the health of the newly-married: pair, 
which was, resp to. in a gracéful and 
happily-turned sentence from the young bride- 
groom, He las. only just attained his ma- 
jority, but has already gained many friends by 
@ charm of manner and natural talent, 

of the tables were of the 
most exquisite exotics, and before every guest 
was @ Small bouquetin «a tiny glass, consisting, 
of roses, myrtles, maidenhair fern, and a 
small ivy beautifully variegated in autumn 
tints, this last being the keynote of all the floral 
adjuncts in the arrangements. 

Tue Earl of Kilmorey’s son and heir; at his 
chri redéived the traditional family, 
name of Francis, which sounds, however, in- 
complete without the equally traditional 
addition of Jack. Francis Jack the Viscounts 
and Earls of Kilmorey have been through 


several generations, 
Ths Wi made his 


iscount N: 
voice heard, at this his first appearance in 
public, to the evident amusement of his father 


and mother, Lodz Milmorey is looking out of 
health; and has.net yet regovered her strength, 
although able to be present at'the christening 





. STATISTICS: 


— 


Tae Manonester Sure Canan.—The ‘engi- 
neers’ eatimate in connection with the proposed 
Manchester oe Canal has been lodged in the 
Private. Bill of the Honse.of Commons. 
The scan sebninstinase ig. £6,904,186,12s,.2d,, 
and is made up as follows: For the-nine 
connecting -lines. of: railway, £456;1972 1s. 4d. ; 
for dock works at Manchester and Warrington, 
£1;121,262' 138: ; for canal. works, £3,920,171 
lls. 7d. ; for opoary works, £1,390,419; and 
for new roads, £16,161; Ga. 3d. 

Tax Lorv Maror’s Sxow:—The Lord Mayor's 
allowance of ten thousand pounds appears a 
large sum, buf: nearly one-fifth of the amount 
is swallowed i be e expenses. of /his. first 
day of office. According toa returmgivemby 
the City Press, the cost. of the Show of the 
Ninth amounted to,£2,113:10s., while. £1,730 
is-putdown for the Guildhall banquet, Music 
figures fora large item; £375 17s. 8d. goitg for 
military bands and £43 13s. for the vocal and 
instrumental: accompaniments: of the: dinner. 
Prin and’. stationery swallowed, up 
£293 68..4d. ; decorations, £453 8s. 1d. ; trophies, 
&e., £278 11s, 4d; other ion charges, 
£240 138, 4d,; and general expenses, inclu 
decorations for committee, gratuities, &., 
£428 Os. 3d. Of the total expenditure of 
£3,843 10s:, one-halfis paid by the Lord Mayor, 
and the other half by thetwo Sheriffs. As 
there were under. nine, hundred guests at the 
banquet the cost’ may be put’ down at two 
pounds a-head, and the remaining sums are dis- 
—" amongst. a. very large number of 
people, 





GEMS. 

Ir you would not: have» affliction. visit you 
twice, listen at once to what it teaches. 

A woman hag.often, committed herself by 
talking, never by-holding:her tongue. 

Tue more we help others::to: bear: their 
burdens the lighter our own will be. 

Love, like fear, makes us believe every- 
thing, 

To, wish to do-withoutour fellows and to:be 


under: oe see to: no one isa sure sign of a 
soul void of.sensibility. 


As soon as @ woman begins to dress loud,’ 
her manners and:conversation partake of the 
same character, ~ 

Truz_ politeness: is the last: touch of a noble 
character: “ It*is the gold on the epire, the 
sunlight on the corn-field.” 





HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


Cranseeny Puppixe is:tmade by pouring 
boiling water-on a pint of dried‘ bread crumbs ; 
melt a 1 of butter.and stir in, 
When the bread is softened add two eggs; beat 

ly with the bread. Then put in a 
pint of the stewed'fruit, and‘ sweeten to your 
taste. Bake in a hot oven: for half-an-hour. 
Fresh fruit may be-usedin:place of the cran- 
berries. Slices of peaches put in layers make 
& delicious: variation. f 

Priam Rice. Cazna.—Work: a quarter of a 
pound of butter till itis like cream ; stir in a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, the grated 
rind of alemon, or any pe or flavouring pre- 
ferred ; add the yolk of one and the whole of 
another. egg, well beaten, Mix together with 
three ounces. of. ground rice, four ounces. of 
flour, and two small teaspoonfals of baking 
powder,. Put a band of’battered paper round 
a tin, and, bakein.a moderate.oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. 





MISCELLANEOUS: 

“ Happy Harriert,.”’—Harriet is not one of th 
very common; {Christian names, -yet, out. o 
twelve marriages recently: annonneed inthe 
Times, there were three. printed in succession 
where: the. bride’s. name, was. . Harristte, 
Harriett, and Harriet, spelt-thusin.a different 
way in each instance. - re 

AccomerisneD pianists are often: —— 

their. neigibs urs, in these days: of 
thin house walls, and many sufferers from too 
much-music: will, envy. the police regulations of 
Bamberg, where the: authorities. ted & 
lady win eel the piano in the small hours 
of the night as a public nuisance, 

Tavs Frmnpsute.—The generous hopes and 
wishes of trne friendship. need. to, be -infused 
ip ea  prormaenagy rs to make: them: warm, 
iving, and. grow nenrer pda ‘Humanity, 
We need ye our sympathies, to expand 
our powers.of affection, to t to. our, hearts 
not-only-a.few congenial spirits, bni all, those 
who need the-warmth of our: sympathies and 
the uplifting hand of ‘trne friendliness. 

Nice is gay, but the Nizzards:complain, that 
too;many. visitors..have taken. up quarters.at 
hotelé:instead.of oeenpying: villas, However, 
the salons of the ‘de Saint Aignon, 
the Viscomtesse de Vigier, Mts, Howard; Mre. 
Halphen, anda. number. of, other ladies, are 
crowded. The officers: of the Uhited: States 
frigate. Lancaster have also given a series.of re- 


‘on beard they now. lying in 
Villefranche harbour, i aaters reeeptian 
proved a 1. success, | Amer? alish, 
and. French. guests were delighted with the 
arrangements made by these: hospitable 
American.officers, ; — 

TREE PLANTERS may be excused: if: they- en- 
tertain. a. rooted ayersion to the rabbit, the 
voracity of; which if little, imagined. by. those 
whose: trees have not »been nil by these 
creatures, Evergreens are found’te-escape as 
little-as deciduous: trees, while, correspondent 
assures us he has known a hungry rabbit eat 
yew, and appear all’the better, for the meal, 
Tn ordi -Beasons, however, yew. and cypress 
undoubtedly escape, while, a more, valnable 
timber tree, the Corsican pine, is also remark- 
ably exempt. Wire netting is an expensive 
and cumbersome’ ion, and the favourite 
course now is to apply @ mixtare as*a wash to 
the stems;of those trees. which rabbits attack. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell recommends, from ex- 
perience in his plantations, a solution of water 
and quicklime mixed with cow manure. The 
latter not very attractive ingredient has the 
advantage of making the mixture of agreenish 
colour, and.so saving the. trees ftom the un- 
sightly appearance of whi 

A.New Azz.—Imitation stained windows 
are now, made successfully: and inexpensively 
ciycqeticans Genel ane eupeet O97 7093- 
any are. engraved, on, wood. 
The Mocks of wood ate on an old- 
fashioned hand-press, and then are inked with 
oil colours compounded with special reference 
to the use-for-which they. areintended. Then 
a sheet of very thin hand-made porous paper 
is laid on, and a prolonged ssion given, 
in order thatthe colour. may thoroughly per- 
meste the paper. Hach colour is, of course, 
printed at a separate impression, Having 

the. printing svete Oe, different 

ieces of which co 80 esign are 
psa eert “hos nl ‘easer hdlftan-hour, taken out, 
the water sponged off, and then coated on one 
side with a thin cement. A similar coat of 
cement. is given the glass to which the paper 
is to be. applied, and then the paper is laid on 
in place and-varnished over: The plain glass 
window. becomes at onee, 0: all’ erm 
a windowof stained glasa.. The effects of the 
lead lines, the irregular pieces of coloured 
glass; the —- bs? ean and eres the 
antique, or the modern Japanese designs are 
all to be had.as brilliant. in colour as the 
genuine glass, These windows will. last for 
ten years if the glass is oecasionally varnished, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. R. 8.—i. Hair enclosed golden brown. 2. Hand- 
writing fair. 3. Fanny means “ free.” 

A.Frrep X.—You had better consult a medical man: 
We have no recollection of the sy t in bE wenn oH but 
if you could give an ~ ee te when it 
appeared we mighf'find i 

Bive Bearp.—1. It is a matter of cquengemens te by the 
authorities. Write to headquarters. 
sarily, but if it has that effect a Smodicél aitin ould Be 
seen, 

aan O. B.—It is doubtful if she could claim anyth 

she knew all the circumstances, and did not avail 
poreelf of the knowledge. In any case she could not 
Fay more than six years’ arrears. It is a question for 
the magistrato to decide. 

M. F. ee ne We advise you + ae oo of 
becoming an Anyone on stage you 
that it is, st best «hard life, and that where one per- 
ae succeeds hundreds fail. 2. A letter addressed 

the manager of any theatre will reach him through 
the post. . 

A. L. D.—Among the black sympathetic inks are the 
following : A solution of sugar of lead will turn black 
by os the paper with sulphide of potassium. 

nitrate of par fe wood used, dip the paper into a solution 
of ammonia. Chloride of mercury turn black when 
wet with chloride of tin. 

W. E. R.—Your first duty on entering a public ball- 


room is to find your lady friend a seat, and then 
uaintances, ’who 


to the selection of her partners for each q e, 
waltz, etc., in the order of dancing. 


Cc. F.—1. The expression ‘‘There’s 
SE new cl ton chien, an oR by 


dyeing. The name is derived from the city of Nankin, 
which place the manufacture of these cotton stuffs 


‘was once peculiar. 

M.D. F.—A slight Neng ts is = that ctiquett — 
after an introduction. par te mt 
it should always rest with “the t) Ey son, Or She 
superior in social standing, to’ make such ‘an advance. 
An unmarried lady should’ not shake hatids with every 
gentleman to whom she is introduced or with whom 
she is acquainted 


©. R.—The guardians, under the will in question, 
are evidently allowed. a ‘percentage of the. income 
from the property of their ward or wards, and 
cannot expect to receive any other pecuniary reward 
unless the wards choose to make them a present. If 
you desire:to show your m of the gentle- 
man’s service, give him a pretty writing desk, 
case, or any useful article that your means will allow. 


C. €.—We are not noqneinied, with any recipe for the 
manufacture of an ink suited to your purpose. Bank- 
note paper is made in such a manner at the present day 
that the washing out of the written signatures upon it 
can be very éasily detected. The only way left open 
for you is to issue new certificates and cancel the first 
ones after they have been called in. 


E. ere should be washed after each meal at 
which it is used in very hot water with hard soap. 
Wipe hard and quickly on a clean towel, and then 

polish with a dry flannel rag. If discoloured {with 
ane Sy egg, or by any other means, rub out the ‘stain 
— a stiff tooth brush kept naet the wold go ge yurpose and silver 

Copper kitchen utensils sh be cleaned with 
brickdust and flannel, while sifted wood ashes or 
whitening will keep tinware in a bright condition, 


F. B. W.—In 1557 the famous Geneva Bible appeared. 
It was so called because the translation was executed 
in Geneva by several English divines. It is, however, 
best known as the ‘‘ Breeches Bible,” on account of the 
rendering of the 7th verse of the 3rd chapter of 
Genesis, where fit is recorded that “‘ they made them- 
selves breeches,” instead of “aprons,” as given in the 
King James’ version. 


P. W. M.—Purchase some gilding-size at an artist’s 
colourman, or frem a chemist ; apply with a brush to 
the horseshoe, and then put gold or silver leaf upon it. 
Dealers in art materials sell what is known as liquid 

old and liquid silver, which is intended for the wank 
Fndicated. 2. Send your friends some silver article 
on the occasion of their wedding anniversary, the 
= of which must be gauged by your financial con- 

ion. 


Cc. R. C.—Oil marks and marks where people have 
rested their heads can be taken from wall-paper by 
mixing pipeclay with water to the consistency of cream, 
laying it on the spot, and letting it remain until the 
fpllowing day, when it may be easily removed with a 

nknife or brush. Dust may be removed with bellows. 

ry bread, at least two days old, is also used in 
brightening wall-paper. When this latter is used, it is 
y to at the top of the room and 

wipe the bread geutly downward about half a yard at 
each stroke, till the upper part of the paper is com- 
pletely cleaned all around. Then begin on the lower 
portion and go over it in the same manner, taking 
pF to rub the paper gently, and never across the 











F.—The preparation used b manienres ton b® 
ani at any first-class chemists. ¥ 
C. T.—The French phrase “au revoir,” translated 
freely, signifies ‘‘ Adieu until we meet again.” 


E.1a.—Feudalism wea in its highest bout 
the twelfth century. that period the growth rt of 
the free tewns begin to pad beate daeek: te te egetec 

J. L. P.—Before washing almost any coloured fabric, 
it is recommended to soak them for ey time in water 
0 ET Pn Senne Ce aaaee @ spoonful of 
ox- 

Ww. ‘MI tse matter of custom. In cities with 


gentl 
of the ladies they fro seectine, at taking care 
give their companion the wall. _ 
E. G. B.—Read aloud daily, nynenneing gre x 
paar clearly, and “distinctly J In time if I get | ia 
cae See ee ene be free from jthe lisp of which 


S.3 T.—Use tripoli and water ~in 
muske ft beprel, of Gukey super wit to tect at 

od the surface. The same mixture — be 
used in cleaning accoutrements. ’ 


W. 8.—The question as to the of cousins 
g is one which should 
widely on this 


pertien Opinions differ 
subject, and it is s lett erefore to the ‘good jjudgment 


of your part y rs 


3 B. M.—1. No limit can be fixed for the time taken 
courting, and therefore it is impossible to state 
how inne a pertod should élapse ae the gentleman 
must propose. If the parties are engaged, there 
Merah be no Shoneha in kissing —_ other ‘« —_ 
ni 














ONE KIND HEART. 


One kind heart's still left to cheer me—' 
jo with my own; . 
or sorrow, tis Web tele ee 
mer faith I’ve néver known, 


“Long Tite’ > am "tis ever sending 
test rays of sweetest sunshine’. 


One kind heart is left to cherish _ 
Recollections of the past, 
Of bright scenes that soon must perish 
ula iota Testa 
e the ivy, cl c > m 
In affection fond Tete, “ 
Though the tide of time is brin 
Friendships false-and friends 4 new, 


That true heart ne’er kindles sorrow 
In a pained or troubled breast, 
But sincerely hopes the morrow 
., . May bring with it joy and rest. 
In my heart’ I'll ever treasure ’ 
Each kind smile and tender word, 
That, though pained the sweetest pleasure 
"Round my:heart would ever gird. 
D. T. M. 


Epwarp H.—It was not improper to send the young 
lady a pretty Christmas card, enclosing’your own ayy 
ing-card with it. But it would be deci wrong to 
endeavour to entice her into a clandestine and senti- 
méntal correspondence. 


Frep 8.—If you are good and kind to your wife, = 
will be able to win her away from her passion f 
another. Do not attempt to extort money from the 
man who has ag . It may be that you are 
entirely mistaken. The children are) the strongest 
magnet for a mother’s heart. 


M. K.—The existence of pim — on the face or any 
other portion of the body indicates a torpid state of 
the skin, and its consequent inability to perform its 
— functions. This irregularity in e interior 

echanism causes the pores of the skin to become 
cuebradiel, the insensible perspiration accumulates 
daily, irritation ensues, and pimples appear. 


8. I. L.—It is impossible to fix an exact date for the 
beginning of the institution of knighthood. The 
Roman ¢ wile aft called hts, did not 
correspon the knights of the middle ages. 
Medical knight ththood probably took its origin in 

France a little before the Norman invasion, and sprung 
into its full development during the Crusades. 


CoraLtne.—1. ———— isa beautiful and valuable 
kind of onyx, marked with layers of white and a rich 
orange brown. 2, The lotus isa genus of leguminous 
plants, the name of which was applied ‘to an Egyptian 
plant (the water-lily of the Nile) The lotus found in 
Narthern Africa, the fruit of which is mildly sweet, 
was fabled by the ancients to make — who ate 
of it forget their native country, or lose all desire to 
return to it. 


E.vie.—Fleshworms are sometimes got rid of by 
washing the face night and morning with a solution of 
dered borax and water to which has been added a 
Risie cologne. The rtions are these: Powdered 
borax, one teaspoo —- one pint ; cologne, two 
teaspoonfuls. aye ‘will always get rid of flesh- 


worms the ay | by being vegulet in their habits, and 
esehe fat or rich Salt meats, in par- 
ticular, be carefully avoided, and table salt 


should be used in moderation, 


G, R.—To dye the skin olive, use walnut juice mixed 
bie avery small Rp Be. "on = The 
required ma; ascertained finger 

into the ‘the mixture. oy Givens 


8. G.—To polish shells rub down Ba Ree h parts 


with = and water, voy repeat th —— 
emery —— fineness ; thea 
buff leather, dressed with rottenstone and oil. 


w. J. —We certainly agree with in the idea that 
the most humble tion is ahd bea" hott 
ful that the wife you 
mention showed a beautiful spirit, w her a 

id by blacking 





L. V. G. eae ae Sk tee are better 
po erro with this young os ie 
uaintance may cure you of ascany 
rate, it is idle to nourish it until it 1 it iy cia iat nen 
to marry. 


_ P. W.—The historical Arthur, chant whom tradition 
has woven such a web of romance, is beli 
Iivéd some time in the sixth century, but owing to the 
absence of authentic documents it is now impossible to 
reconstruct his history. 
M. R.—You had better refer the rich and handsome 
to your father, He will do what is best aor 
yas piness. = You should not. have permitted 
address as in the street or to arable you ea His 
y gives us a very unfavourable opinion of him. 
The hair enclosed is blonde. : 


Cagrra.—Castor oil and Bepnay wit help the hair, 
if anything will’ The are three ounces of 
oil and one ounce of br: S Rub well, into the roots 
of the hair about twice a week.. This Preparation not 

only grote the F pee of the hair, Pout darkens it 
and also gives it a fine gloss. 


W.—The best course to perme to eet uae Se 
jee tg vat enye tes caly- By in your own A You and by show 
ing fourtelenta> Yiu: santas iegihtee te herrenpen: 

Sour can {do 
dence, Probably you over-estimate ou Bae 
oftee. better soak” some regular employment ev pes or 


F. P, W.—Judging from the facts of the case as 
given, the young lady thinks more of your brother 

of you, although her post card sh have been 
ahs wi as soon as rece.ved. When you meet again, 
it would not be out of order to ask her why she treated 
you in such a manner after having promised to inform 
you as to the condition of the bird presented her. 


- C.8.—Vienna, in Austria, furnishes the best oppor- 
ee for mney, pos remy ety = ce number of 
young merican p) ans ; in Prussia, es 

next. The examinations in some of — sindller 
universities are considered more severe than those of 
Vienna, so that although ees fewer students and 
slighiter advantages for the study of disease, their 
degrees rank higher. 


M. @.- R.—It is_y unusual for a bride wearin, 
white to vy ares a shoes ae no gloves, 
the wedding s lace in’ the pAettper f the 
groom and cliente: et evening dress, and may 
wear, gloves or not as y choose ;. the weight of 
authority, however, is agninct gloves ; if the w 
is in the tener of course they will ‘wear — 
morning dress, and no gloves, 


“O. P. M.—The young man undoubtedly. wished to 
show his affection for you, and was too to'avow 
it.. You should draw him out by. exercising :: @ little 
tact. -He did not mean to offend you ; on the con! 
he was probably impelled by his love a you. Your 
father can assist om by a the eee J -man’s 
intentions, and if he is able to marry and support 
you. 


D. N.—1. It means so many bd peter the letter m being 
page. Ritbe ort ef oufting and Mpiishing diamonds 
page. e ar eut: ni: diam: 

was not discovered until 10. B to that time no 
substance had been found that would grind them ; but, 
by accident, two diamonds having been rubbed 
together, it was found that they, po each other. 
_— the origin of the saying, ‘‘ Diamond cut dia- 
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